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RITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY, ST. 
JAMES’S HALL, Thursday Evenings, December 5th, 
19th, January 9th, 28rd, 1873, February 6th, 20th. The pro- 
grammes selected from the works of the great masters, a 
symphony, a concerto, two overtures, and vocal music at each 
concert. New works by British composers will be produced. 
Overture to the MS. Oratorio, ‘‘St. John the Baptist,” by 
George Alexander Macfarren; new overture, by John Francis 
Barnett. Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan has promised an orchestral 
work, An analytical and historical programme of each concert 
by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. The concerts will commence at 
8 o'clock, and terminate as near 10 o'clock as possible. Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Florence Lancia, Miss Blanche 
Cole, and Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey and Miss Julia 
Elton; Mr. W. H. emo, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr, Patey, and Mr. Santley. Piano- 
te, Mdme. Arabella Goddard, Mr. J, F. Barnett, and Mr. 
. G. Cusins; violin, Mr. Carrodus; clarinet, Mr, Lazarus ; 
Fioloncello, Mr. Edward Howell. Conductor, Mr. GEORGE 
MOUNT. Fall orchestra of 75 performers. Principal violin, 
Mr. Carrodus ; accompanyist, Mr. J. Zerbini. Subscription :— 
Stalls, £2 2s.; reserved seats, in area or balcony, £1 1s.; a 
limited number of stall tickets to the members of the musical 
profession at one guinea. For a single concert—stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
reserved area or balcony, 5s. ; area or orchestra, 28. ; gallery, 1s. 
J.B. Cramer & Co., Lamborn Cock, Mitchell's Library, Chappell, 
Ollivier, Keith, Prowse, A. Hays, and at Austin’s ticket office, 
St. James’s-hall. By 


order, 
VAL NICHOLSON, Secretary, 201, Regent-street, W. 
SOCIETA LIRICA; 


A 
L BELGRAVIA, 
NOVEMBER PROGRAMME. 


“Cosi fan tutte,” “ Mathilde de Guise,” ‘ L’ Etoile du Nord,” 
“Dinorah,” “Compte Ory.’ The Choir and Band are complete. 
Practices on Saturdays 4 to 6. Any member absent without due 
notice ceases to belong to the Society. The expenses are 
defrayed by the Founder and Director. 

The next Programme ‘‘ LOHENGRIN,” with increased Choir 
and Band. For particulars, address 

J. ELLA, 9, Victoria-square. 








‘URREY THEATRE.—Lessee and Directress, 
\ MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. On SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER 9th (Lord Mayor’s Day), MONDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 1lth., and following Evenings, will be produced a 
romantic and spectacular Drama entitled ‘‘A END OF 
NUTRE DAME,” in which Mesdames V. Blackwood, Linley, 
Lacey, Stafford, Eversfield, and Messrs. Murray Wood, Ewart, 
W. D. Gresham, L. Cornwall, Lee, Reid, Jaye Vincent, 
Robertson, &c., will appear with MDLLE. MARDINI’S 
TROUPE of DANCERS, in an incidental PARISIAN BALLET, 
and an interlude entitled ‘‘THE BELLS of the VILLAGE,” 
concluding on Saturday, Tuesday and Thursday, with “THE 
SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM,” Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
with “HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS.” Open at 6,30., com- 
mence at 7. NO FEES, 


yADAue SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 
begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 








\ ISS BESSIE M. WAUGH (Eds Mymoy), Solo 
Pianist and Accompanyist, begs to announce her Return 


to Town for the Season.—6, Mortimer-street, ‘Cavendish- 
square, / 





\ ISS KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 
4 BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 





\ R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 
cesco Berger’s Trio “‘ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 


pang during the Tour. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street. W. 





N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AvGuUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARB, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





N R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruopzs, Crorpon, §. 





RGANIST.—Wanted immediately an efficient 
. Organist for Lewisham Road Chapel, Greenwich. Two 
Services Sundays, and Weekly Psalmody Class. Address, 
stating age, Salary required, and Testimonials, to W. A. 8., 
46, Granville Park, Blackheath. 


(TUNING CONNECTION FOR SALE.—Old- 
. established and lucrative, may be doubled by a person 
able to devote his whole time to it. For particulars apply to 


Alpha and Omega, care of Matter & Co., 87, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London. 








PRIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 

ROOMS, Hanover-square, may be,engaged for balls, con- 

certs, soirées, readings, lectures, Mebrew weddings, &c, Apply 
o Mr, Hall. —ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor, 





DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. 


following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 


Containing the 


CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 


and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - : 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - - . 
WEDDING RING WALTZ : 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- - 
ALI BABA GALOP - - : 
ALI BABA WALTZ - : - 
ALI BABA POLKA - : . 


BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 


RILLES - 4 ? ‘ , 


BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


QUADRILLES : ¢ : 
LETTY POLKA - : . $ 


PUBLISHED BY 


A PhP Pe BP OO BS 


a 
° 


_ 


oooo 6 oO OOo ™ 


° 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


JULIA WOOLE’S 
MUSIC, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL, 





THE FIRST SERIES 
or 
THESE BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS 


ARE 


NOW READY. 





IIENRY STEAD & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
19, PICCADILLY, W. 


T Cc. FILBY’S LATEST WORKS. 
A VESPER PRAYER. ‘rio for Soprano, Contralto, and 
Tenor. 388 


nor. 

NIGHT’S APPROACH. Ditto, — ditto. &s. 

TO AN INFANT, SLEEPING. Three-part Chorus for Female 

Voices. 1s. 6d. 

PLEASURES AND PERILS. Duet for Two Trebles. 4s. 

L'AURORE. . Morceau Brillant for the Piano. 4s. 

LA GENTILLESSE, Morceau Expressif for the Piano, 3s, 
Published by W. Czenry, 81, Regent-street, W., Sole 

Publishers of the newest works of this popular Composer, 


OD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. Song. 
‘Second national air.”—Daily News, 4s., froe by post 24 
stamps. The same as a four- 





rt song. New edition 4to., free 
by post for four stamps. © parallel can be found to the 
wonderful popularity of this simp'e hymn, and Mr, Richards 
has unquestionably made his mark not only upon musical, but 
also upon our national history.”—Vide the Graphic, 


(vk DEAR OLD CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Song. Words by Dr. CARPENTER, Music by J. 1. 
HATTON. Dedicated by special permission to the Right 
Honourable Benjamin Disraeli. Illustrated title. 3s. ; free by 
post for 18 stamps. 


ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By 
FRANZ ABT. No. in F, No, 2 in G, 3s.; free by post 
18 stamps each. ‘This little gem will haunt the memory of 


those who hear it long after the song has ceased,” — Vide 
Graphic. 


HE THREE LITTLE PIGS. 
Song. By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. Humorously 
illustrated title. Comic songs by the same composer—A 
Sequence to the Three Little Pigs, Medicine Jack, Put it down 
to ‘Me, Sneezing, I really am so Sleepy, I'll not Try it Again, 
and Cent. per Cent, 8s., free by post for 18 stamps. 
{e-- LADIES’ LIST OF ee aores 
oily. i who sings should write for this " 
as itisa tweeftal por hen Bad guide. Guiatis and post free. 

O MUSICAL STUDENTS.—High-class Music 
T for Students and others.—To be had gratis and poste 
free, a LIST of 400 CLASSICAL Works, bound, at greatly 
reduced prices. 

London: Sole Publishers, Ropzat Cocks & Co, New Bur- 
lington-street. Order of all musicsellers. 





New Comic 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
H with proposals for a SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
b GRORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH, GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c, Price Ono Shilling. Goppanp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition, 





R. STOLBERG'S VOICE atypia 
i 1 enriching the yvice, and remoy 

affccthone oot tive throat, has maintained its high character for a 

narter of a century, and the flattering test monials received 

from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the C and 

Statesmen, fully establish its grent virtues. No Ve ist or 

Public Speaker should ve without this invaluable Lounge. To 

be obtained of ali Wholesale and Ketail Cucuuiets in the United 
Kingdom. 
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SELECT NEW MUSIC. 


GOUNOD'S CELEBRATED SONGS, 
THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans, 4s. 
BIONDINA. Canzonetta, 4s. 

OH! THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING, 4s, 
THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS, 4s. 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEWEST SONGS. 
OW, WILLIE, BOY, COME HOME. 4s, 

A SONG IN THE PEATHER. 4s. 

THE SHEPHERD'S SONG (from New Operetta). 4s. 


CIRO PINSUTI’S NEW SONGS. 
1 LOVE MY LOVE. Sung by the Principal Vocalists, 4s. 
THE RAFT. For Contralto or Bass. 4s. 
ESMERALDA.—LEVEY’S POPULAR SONG. 


“‘One of the brightest modern compositions of its kind.”— 
Standard. The Song in D, BE, or F, 4s. For Piano, by Kuhe, 
4s. Richards, 4s. Kochard, 28. Waltzes, by Godfrey, 4s 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. NEW MUSIC. 
By W. C. LEVEY. The Spinning Song, 8s. ; Soldier, 
Rest, duet, 38. ; Blanche of Devon's Song, 38.; A Fig for 
the Vicar, 8«.; The Lady of the Lake Quadrilles, 4s. 

THE BRAVE OLD TEMERAIRE. Sung by 
Mr. Chaplin Henry. 4s. 

* Tlobba’ ‘ Brave Old Temeraire’ was not allowed to depart 
and be forgot without a double hurrah for its many glories of the 
past.”—Slandard, Oct, 12th, 


ESMERALDA. Sung by Miss Banks, with 


unanimous encores, 4s, 
“Miss Banks was no less successful with Levey’s Gipsy Song, 
entitled ‘ Esmeralda,’ one of the brightest modern compositions 
of its kind.”—Standard, Oct 12th, 


THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. BER- 
THOLD TOURS. 4a. Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. Two 
Editions. 8 flat for soprano or tenor, G for contralto or 
yaritone, 


WHEN THE BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP. 
LADY BAKER, 4s, 

“This is more than charming; it is a highly meritorious 

composition, and will not fail to please wherever it is heard.”— 


Queen, July 27th, 


BOLD AT HALF PRICE. 





DUFF &STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
: A 1 REAT TO EVERYBODY. 
1 EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 
Qu. a pint, 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grecers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Grve.in & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave Llouse, Argyle-square King’s-cross, London, 
w.c 
Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen, 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/,, 18/,, 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 
These wines are warranted genuine, 


” 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 


NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & C0,, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


NEW OPERA. 
“GELMINA.” 
By PRINCE PONIATOWSKL 


Price complete, 25s. 





" HE PRACTICAL CHOIR-MASTER:” a 
Quarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 
and other Music suitable for use in Divine Service. Edited by 
WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc., Organist of Leeds Town Hall. 
Yearly subscription, including postage, 8s. 6d.; half-yearly, 
4s, 6d.; singie numbers to Non-subscribers, 38, Parts 1, 2, 3, 
5 and 5 now ready. 





UNDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 
k By K. F. RIMBAULT, In 2 Vols., Cloth, price 4s, each. 
Vol. 2 just published, 





VIFTY SACRED MELODIES for the HAR- 
. MONIUM. Arranged by J. A. WADE. Cloth, 4s. 





“TA\HE ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 
_ of Voluntaries, Choruses, &c. Arranged for the 
Organ or Harmonium by JOSEPIL ROBINSON, Price, 
Cloth, 7s. Gd. 


SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
\ ETZLER & CO.’S OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 


containing Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete. Edited by H. B. FARNIE. Price 1s, each 

BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 1s. 

MAGIC MELODY. Offenbach. 2s. 6d. 

FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. Is. 

ROSE OF AUVERGNE. Offenbach. 1s. 

BREAKING THE SPELL. Offenbach, 1s. 

CHILPERIC, Hervé. 2s. 6d. 

CRIMSON SCARF. Legouix. 1s. 

(Others in the Press). 


LADDIN, Vocal Score. Hervé. 5s, Piano 
Score. Hervé. 4s. 





a= MUSICAL BIJOU. New Numbers just 
published. Price 6d. each ; by post, 7d. 

No. 84. Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Harmonium, 
No. 85. Thirteen New and Popular Comic Songs, 
No. 36. Eleven Popular Sacred Songs. 

No, 387. Ditto, Ditto. 

No. 38. Thirteen Popular Irish Songs. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


HE AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
E. F. RIMBAULT. Containing all the necessary 
Instructions for earning this delightful Instrument. Price 5s, 





MASON AND HAMLIN’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 
FROM 20 TO 1385 GUINEAS. 


Illustrated Lists Post Free, on application to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO, 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 
MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


of these Instruments from 6 to 100 Guineas, 


~~ a 





Inuvsrnatep Lists Post Free on APPLicaTION. 


——Teeown* 


METZLER & CO.,, 
87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





lllu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 


Wholesale Agents for the United Kingdom, have a good supply } full of sound, wholesome 


J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA S8T., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. ; 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &e. Tn Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols., cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each; postage, 3d. 

*« Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 

any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 

high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 23s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A prettier story was never written.” —Guardian, 

“ Charmingly told : full of interest.” —Church Review, 

“An attractive little tale.”—Church Times, 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”-—-Literary Churchman. 
* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 
By Rev. 8. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.” —Guardian. 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reyerence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 

“The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 

« Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL, ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 

young ladies especially.”——Literary Churchman. 

«« Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 

NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD, 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 

humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 

Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

«« Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 

one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 

will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 
8s. 6d., by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
Post 8s. 9d. 
“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, not done 


obtrusively.”"—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

**4 few common-place sketches of common-place characters 

in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 

amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

«Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 

instructive.”—Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 

lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times, 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s. 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 

library.’—Guardian, 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with, Rules of a few 

Guilds in operation. 2s, 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

** Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times; 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Islo 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

**We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplant the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“*A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of “ Cousin ” &c, Three Vols. 


mention. They are 
teaching.” —Guardian. 

‘Brief sketches from real life ; and most —_ the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as as practical 
piety throughout.”—Churchman, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
fam © Our Lord’s Life. By C. A, JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 


‘ost 28. Sd. 
** Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times, 








THayes’s Catalogue on application, 





J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; ayp 4, 





LONDON, W. 


HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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HAPPY ARCADIA. 
(Sung at the Gallery of Illustration.) 





In this little village of ours— 
In this little village of theirs— 
Our life is all honey and flowers, 
Untainted by sorrow or cares. 


In valleys and meadows and plains, 
We've afternoon teas and at-homes; 

Back hair grows wild in the lanes. 
Together with tortoise-shell combs. 


And every night there’s a moon, 
And figs grow thistles upon, 

And the little pigs squeak in tune, 
And every goose is a swan. 


On the banks of every stream 

Are pleasure boats ready to launch ; 
Our cows give nothing but cream, 

Our mutton’s all saddle and haunch. 
Asparagus all the year round, 

And apples that eat like a peach ; 
And gloves are a penny a pound, 

And bonnets a halfpenny each! 


W. S. Grupert. 








PROVINCIAL. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal on Monday night, 
Miss Bateman began a short engagement, appearing 
as Mary Warner in Tom Taylor's play of that name. 
The piece throughout was warmly received, and Miss 
Bateman was honoured with several calls before the 
curtain. On Tuesday evening she appeared in her 
celebrated character of Leah. 





At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concert, in 
Belfast this week, the vocalists were the Misses 
Blair, and the organist Mr. B. Hobson Carroll, 
and the band and pipers of the 78th Highlanders 
also appeared. It was a Scotch night, all the items 
in the program being selected from the national 
music of Scotland. The attendance was large. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a concert 
on Tuesday last. The program was selected from 
Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Rossini, 
Wagner, &c. The soloists were Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska, Signori Campobello and Borella. The 
lady sings as well as ever, and created the usual 
sensation by her wonderful high notes in the air 
from “Jl Flauto Magico.” Sir J. Benedict con- 
ducted. Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater” will be performed 
at the next concert with Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Bettini and Signor Agnesi 
as principals. 





At the Plymouth Theatre Royal a prosperous 
engagement has been effected with those popular 
tragedians Messrs. 'T. Swinbourne and James Ben- 
nett; the former has been absent from the local 
boards for about fourteen years, and the latter as 
many months. Although it is so long since Mr. T. 
Swinbourne performed before a Plymouth audience, 
his reception proved, when he appeared as Othello, 
that he had not been forgotten; and the round of 
applause he received must have assured him that 
he was thoroughly welcomed once more. His 
Othello and Mr. Bennett’s Iago are well known; 
other Shakespearean plays have been presented 
with an equally good result. 





Mr. Lea, a local professor of music, gave a 
concert on Saturday afternoon last at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool. Mr. Sims Reeves 
unfortunately was again absent through indis- 
position. Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington was in 
splendid voice, and never sang better, her rich 
full notes and charming style were especially 
displayed in Rudall’s ballad “ Dreams” and 
“The Jewel Song” from “ Faust.’ Mdme. 
Sherrington also sang with great brilliancy and 
skill her own Shake-Waltz “ Quanto dolce.” 
Mdme. Blanche Cole is very popular in Liver- 
pool, she sang Rode’s Air and several ballads in 
& very pleasing and artistic manner. Mr. Lea 
Sang two songs and in duets with Mesdames 
Sherrington and Cole. The instrumentalists were 


characterised the series. 
time in Brighton, two characteristic studies by 


hoven Sonata was No. 2, Op. 3, in C. Mdme. 


Sidney Naylor. The Musical Society announce 
a performance of Handel's “‘ Samson” with Mdme. 
Lancia, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley as principals. : 


Brighton is in full musical vigour. Besides 
Messrs. Cramer's concert on Tuesday, it has en- 
joyed Mr. Kuhe’s recital on Wednesday, and the 
recollections still linger of Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
similar performance last week. Mr. Kuhe’s third 
and concluding recital took place in the Dome, 
and was marked by all the charm of detail which has 
Mr. Kuhe played the first 


Moscheles—‘‘ Wrath” and ‘ Reconciliation ;” also 
prelude and fugue in C minor by Bach; and a 
‘*Caprice in C sharp” by Wollenhaupt. The Beet- 


Sauerbrey was the vocalist, and Herr H. Risoldt 
the conductor. We must defer particulars. On 
Wednesday week Mr. F. H. Cowen gave his first 
pianoforte recital in Brighton. Mr. Cowen is not 
a stranger to Brighton. He is now, indeed, one of 
the locally best-known metropolitan pianists. He 
had played in the Dome previously this season, and 
only on the previous evening he had performed 
several pieces there in aid of the Royal Albert 
Orphan Asylum Bazaar. The numerous and in- 
fluential audience was, therefore, under the cir- 
cumstances, not only specially complimentary to 
Mr. Cowen but also, by reflection, creditable to those 
who ventured forth in inclement weather to welcome 
him upon the most important artistic venture he 
had yet made before a Brighton audience. The 
success of that venture was something remarkable. 





Mr. Sims Reeves’s name, some three or four years 
ago, was in somewhat ill-favour in Brighton. He 
had disappointed the local public so often that 
announcements of his engagement came to be re- 
ceived with something very nearly approaching to 
absolute scepticism. To Messrs. Cramer and Co. 
belong the credit of having brought about a different 
state of things. For several seasons past they have 
given one if not more ballad concerts, and on each 
occasion that they have announced the great English 
tenor, the great English tenor has appeared. The 
public have thus come to place considerable con- 
fidence in their announcements. A remarkable 
instance of this was furnished by the Dome on Tues- 
day evening. Every available part of it was filled, 
some parts inconveniently so. It is needless to say 
that Mr. Reeves’s reception was an ovation—enthu- 
siastic and prolonged. His first solo has never 
before been sung in public, being from the as yet 
unpublished work of ‘‘ Geraldine,” now in course of 
printing by Messrs. Cramer. The utter silence per- 
vading the assemblage as Mr. Sims Reeves sang this 
fine solo was of itself one of the best tributes an 
artist could receive. Every note was followed with 
intense interest, and at the close Mr. Sims Reeves 
was recalled by unanimous and vociferous acclama- 
tion. The clever Sisters Badia had a flattering 
reception, which they justified by effective singing. 
The sisters were unanimously encored. Miss 
Blanche Cole had—after Mr. Reeves—the first 
enthusiastic tribute of the night. The audience 
would take no denial of the demand for an encore, 
and Miss Cole was compelled to accede. Mr. Cowen 
wade a fine display of execution in Listz’s fantasia. 
Mr. George Perren (who was in admirable voice), 
being encored for his finished rendering of the 
«‘ Thorn,” responded with a spirited reading of ‘‘ Let 
me like a soldier fall.” Miss Helen D’Alton fully 
justified the expectations respecting her. Both her 
songs were remarkably well sung, wanting neither 
power, taste, nor expression. Mr. Lewis Thomas 
was in good voice, and sang with effect and accept- 
ance. The program was agreeably interspersed with 
a couple of solos on the harp by Mr. John Cheshire. 
The success of the concert was unequivocal. 





Mr. Charles Hallé commenced his weekly series of 
Grand Concerts at the Free Trade Hall, Manches- 
ter, on Thursday the 31st ult. These concerts are 
not only grand by name, but in character. Such 
@ program as the following and performed in such a 


— 


is only properly so designated: Overture, “ Kury- 
anthe,” Weber; Aria; Polacea, Pianoforte, in E, 
Op. 72, Weber, arranged for piano and orchestra by 
Liszt, Mr. C. Hallé; Serenade, “When the moon,” 
Molique, Mr. Sims Reeves; Symphony, in C minor, 
Beethoven; Overture, ‘* Melusine,” Mendelssohn ; 
Scena, ‘‘ Oh, I can bear,” Weber, Mr. Sims Reeves ; 
Introduction to “ Lohengrin,” Wagner ; Solo Piano- 
forte, (a) ‘‘ Gavotte” in A, Gliick and Brahms, ()) 
‘‘Spinnerlied ” from “‘ Der Fliegende Hollinder” (first 
time), Wagner and Liszt, Mr. Charles Hallé; Over- 
ture, ‘* Zampa,” Hérold. (Mdlle. Lallemant instead 
of Mr. Sims Reeves sang, ‘‘ Dove sono,”’ Mozart; * My 
heart ever faithful,” Bach; songs Schubert, Men- 
delssohn.) The grand Fifth Symphony has surely 
never been better interpreted in Manchester, and to 
speak of the manner of performance of the other or- 
chestral music would be a reiteration of compliments. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, who was announced, was unable 
through indisposition to put in an appearance, and 
his place was filled by Mdlle. Lallemant, a young 
and artistic singer, whose only fault (if it can be 
so called) is nervousness.——The Theatre Royal, 
is offering Halliday's ‘Notre Dame.” We will 
allude to it next week.——The other theatres aro 
playing the same pieces as for some weeks past.—— 
Mr. De Jong’s first choral concert took place last 
Saturday with the following program.—Lyrical 
Legends—solo, chorus, and orchestra (‘* Undine”), 
Sir Julius Benedict ; Overture (* Oberon”), Weber ; 
Welsh songs—‘* The Ash Grove,” and the “ Bells of 
Aberdovey,” Miss Edith Wynne ;” Song— The 
Fisherman’s Wife,”’, Mdme. Patey, Stanislaus ; 
“ Kyrie” and “Agnus Dei” from (‘' Messe Solen- 
nelle’’), Gounod; Three Part songs, entitled ‘‘ An Old 
Romance,’ Mendelssohn; Chorus, ‘Hail to the 
Chief,” (‘‘ Naaman”), Sir Michael Costa. The 
orchestral performance was quite up to the usual 
standard, but the chorus was weak, unequally 
balanced, and efficient. 








CONCERTS. 

The fifth Crystal Palace concert was fully attended 
on Saturday, when the selection of music included 
the new Festal Overture in C, by Mr. T. Wingham ; 
Mozart's Pianoforte Concerto in B flat, composed in 
1791, and performed by Mdme. Arabella Goddard ; 
the ever admired Scotch Symphony of Mendelssohn ; 
Beethoven’s second overture to ‘‘ Leonora’; the 
madrigal from Gounod’s “ Colomba”; a couple of 
Mozart’s vocal compositions and one of Weber's. 
The interest of the audience naturally centred on 
the first performance of a Mozartean symphony— 
the last of his series of five and twenty composed in 
the final year of his life. The work, which is 
replete with beauty, consists of three movements. 
It opens with an Allegro in B flat, of which the first 
theme is carried out on the pianoforte with instru- 
mental interpolations, while in the second theme 
the clarinets and flutes bear part in the charming 
effect. The next movement is a Larghetto in K 
flat, tender and softly graceful, and the third part 
is a joyous Allegro finale in B flat, broadly treated 
and enriched with a wealth of instrumentation. 
Mdme. Goddard sustained her part in the work in a 
manner simply marvellous, and produced an in- 
describable picture of sound painting. Her render- 
ing of the cadenza, at the end of the first and third 
portions which was written by Carl Reinecke for the 
occasion, was brilliantly successful, and contrasted 
with her delicate and refined reading of the softer 
episodes, which she treated with her usual intel- 
lectuality. Reinecke’s ‘additions, by the way, 
savoured of anachronism in style: we do not care 
to see Mozart tricked out in the fashions of yester- 
day, even though the addition comprise nothing 
more than a modern collar or cravat. The well- 
known Scotch symphony of Mendelssohn was 
capitally performed in every detail, and scored 
its usual success. It would be hard to improve 
on the method in which it was rendered. Mr. 
Wingham’s overture, which was written for the 
jubilee of the Royal Academy, enjoyed a favourable 
hearing. It is full of promise and shows in Mr, 
Wingham a creditable knowledge of the employment 
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sang a couple of Mozart's compositions is no novice 
at the Crystal Palace, where she made her mark 
some little while ago in English opera. She de- 
livered both the said airs with judgment, and did 
still better in Weber's lively arietta, which she sang 
with much brilliancy. Gounod’s madrigal is a 
beautiful composition, which Mr, Vernon Rigby 
sang after his own fashion, as though the chief end 
of a musical achievement were to show off the 
supposed gifts and graces of the singer. Yet surely 
the art should be considered before the illustrator. 
Next Saturday Beethoven's Heroic symphony will 
be performed. 

The Surrey Gardens were reopened on Monday 
night for a series of promenade concerts. The 
theatre has been converted into an elegant Winter- 
garden, illuminated by a profusion of chandeliers, 
with little globes of light running round the galleries. 
At the back of the orchestra is a buffet. The floor 
is carpeted, and the facade of the bar is formed by 
parallel pillars, with richly gilt filagree work and 
crests bearing the names of eminent musical com- 
posers. The band numbers sixty, and under the 
direction of Mr. T. Gough, evinces considerable 
training. ‘The opening concert had a mixed program, 
the singers being Mesdames Franklein and Gray; 
Messrs. Pearson and Foster. The first piece played 
was Mendelssohn's overturo to “Ruy Blas,” followed 
by Gounod's * Meditation on Bach's Prelude in C,” 
with harp accompaniment, both of which were 
deservedly applauded. Mr. Pearson received a call 
for his rendering of ‘Tom Bowling,” and Miss 
Franklein sang the ‘‘ Minstrel Boy ” with very good 
effect. Madlle. Miriam delighted her hearers with 
the well-known pianoforte solo, ‘‘Home, sweet home,” 
with variations, and Mr. Robshaw ably gave a cornet 
solo. The new waltz, ‘* The Galatea,” composed by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, was loudly applauded, and 
the concert was wound up by Gounod’s grand march, 
‘‘Ia Reine de Saba.” The admission to these 
concerts is only sixpence, and when we edd that in 
the course of the series there will be performances 
of the “* Messiah,” the “‘Stabat Mater” and Mozart's 
Twelfth Mass, we have recorded Mr. Strange’s 
enterprise and good intentions. 

Miss Armstrong gave an evening concert on 
Saturday last at the Londesborough Rooms, Scar- 
borough, assisted by her sister, Miss Catherine 
Armstrong, Mr. J. Humphries, Mrs. Charles 
Humphreys, and Mr. Sanderson, as vocalists; Mr. 
Reed, solo violin; and Mr. Barrett, solo flute; with 
Dr. Naylor as conductor. Miss Armstrong sang the 
scena, * Robert, toi que j'aime,” and an echo song, 
* Ye little birds,” with the greatest satisfaction to 
the company,—Mr, Barrett playing the obbligato 
flute accompaniment. The closing piece, the “* Ave 
Maria” by Gounod, with violin accompaniment by 
Mr. Reed, was deservedly applauded. Miss Catherine 
Armstrong, made her début on this occasion. She 
sang Beethoven's ‘ Ah Perfido,” with ease and grace, 
and was encored, The concert afforded great enjoy- 
ment to a large assembly. 

The first private concert of the Brixton Amateur 
Musical Society took place on Wednesday, at Angell 
Town Institution. A well arranged program pleased 
a large and fashionable audience. Mdlle. Romanelli 
was recalled for a brilliant rendering of ‘ Let the 
bright Seraphim,” to Mr. Walter Morrow's trumpet 
obbligato, and was Arditi’s waltz 
* L’Estasi.” The same compliment was paid to 
Miss Kate Wild, who sang in attractive fashion 
Larnett’s song ‘Little Fay.” The instrumental 
music was efliciently performed, and included the 
Kteformation Symphony and a concerto of Sehu- 
mann's for pianoforte and orchestra, the first instru- 
ment being taken by Miss Agnes Channell. Miss 
Channell acquitted herself highly ereditably herein 
und later inthe evening. Ina fantasia by Thalberg 
she was enthusiastically bissée. 
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THEATRES. 


The advertised play of Mr. Frank Marshall's, “* The 
White Feather,’ was brought out at the Globe on 
Monday under the amended title of * Halse Shame,” 
and met with a warm and encouraging reception. 


The comedy—for a comedy it virtually is despite | 


the reported difficulty of author and management to 
“give it a name,” is well written and possesses 
several good situations. The story no doubt has its 
improbabilities and incongruities, but it is handled 
with much dramatic ability, and in the interest 
excited one loses sight of the logical shortcomings 
of the piece. Much less merit would have sufficed 
to make an effective play. The action takes place in 
three acts, in the first of which we are introduced 
to a picnic party at Rowan Ghyll Falls, where Lord 
Chilton is in love with a romantic young lady 
named Magdalen Atherleigh, for whom he has been 
destined by the consent of the two families. Mag- 
dalen is by no means averse to Arthur, the said 
Lord Chilton; but she is seriously piqued with his 
indolence of disposition and indifference to the 
nobler aims of love. Her notion of manliness is a 
grand and exalted one, and Arthur is abominably 
lazy and listless. The audience however are soon 
made aware that this nonchalance is only a super- 
ficial trait of Lord Chilton’s character, and that his 
prominent attribute is a sensitive pride, a false 
shame of the heroic. He would rather she rated 
him below than above his real nature. In the 
neighbourhood there is a certain Ernest Bragleigh, 
a young man of doubtful character, who appears as 
a rival to Arthur, and promises to be a dangerous 
one, by virtue of the earnestness with which he 
wooes. In the course of the scene an accident 
happens to Magdalen. She falls from a precipice 
into a mountain stream. Nobody is at hand 
but Arthur, who takes off his coat, plunges 
in and rescues the insensible girl. But his 
false shame overcomes him, and instead of wait- 
ing till she comes to herself, to receive her 
thanks, ho turns away and leaves her to regain con- 
sciousness as best she can, merely exchanging rings 
with her while she is insensible. Meanwhile in 
comes Bragleigh, and finding the girl in that state, 
takes all the credit for having rescued her, and when 
the picnic party gather round, it is on him that the 
glory of the featis lavished. The next act brings us 
to Chilton Abbey on New Year's Eve. Here are 
several inmates besides the principal personages, 
with whom a sub-plot is carried on. Hrnest Brag- 
leigh still hangs about Magdalen, and has con- 
siderably advanced in her good graces. Arthur is 
still unaccountably supine, and is an object of 
contempt with Bragleigh. Moved by curiosity to 
know whose ring Arthur wears round his neck, 
Bragleigh steals it while he is asleep, and though 
Arthur is informed who has taken it he shows no 
resentment. Arthur's suit with Magdalen prospers 
worse than ever, but he never takes the trouble to 
unmask the impostor. The contempt of Bragleigh 
now proceeds to sucha length that he makes a 
wager to insult Lord Chilton with impunity, and 
goes so far as to fling a glass of wine at him; and 
still Arthur makes no sign. Not until the third act 
does the indolent young man decide on asserting 
himself, and sets to work to confute Bragleigh. 
Bringing home to him the robbing of the ring 
from his person (a larceny witnessed by a 
young lady guest) he compels Bragleigh to sign 
a confession of his mendacity, and resign all pre- 
tensions to the hand of Magdalen. Foiled and 
defeated, the impostor challenges Arthur, and his 
lordship accepts the invitation, but the duel is 
averted through another of the guests finding out 
that Bragleigh has been mixed up in some discredit- 
able card transactions, and under threats of exposure 
he compels him to apologise publicly to Lord Chilton 
and take himself off, leaving Arthur a clear field to 
Magdalen’s heart. A fable such as the foregoing is 
not very strong, though it has a good situation at 
the end of the first act, and a good attitude at the 
end of the second. But what there is of plot is 
cleverly handled, and the piece as a whole is prettily 
written and charmingly acted. Mr. Montague fills 
the part of Lord Chilton with great caro and 
polish, and gives us a very entertaining portrait 
of a faux-fainéant. Mr. Billington is his braggart 
rival—a good though ungrateful study. Miss Rose 
Massey makes the earnest heroine who would fain 
reclaim Arthur from his moral apathy, and Miss 
Carlotta Addison is pretty and sprightly as 











Constance Howard, the young lady who witnesses 


Bragleigh’s theft. Miss Larkin plays a Colonel’s 
wife, and Mr. Garden the Colonel himself—both in 
artistic fashion. The good things of the comedy 
are divided among these personages and are sus- 
tained to the general amusement of the audience. 
It will be understood that ‘‘ False Shame” is not a 
pretentious play: we may even anticipate the old 
outcry from the captious that itis of the Teacup and 
Saucer school. But even teacups and saucers have 
both their use and ornament, and Mr. Frank 
Marshall may congratulate himself on a success 
which will enable him to bear up against the mal. 
content critics who may dispute his honours. 

Mr. Buckstone opened his theatre on Saturday 
night to a large and well-contented audience, who 
welcomed each old favourite as he or she reappeared 
in the part approved before. The chief piece was 
Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ Pygmalion” reproduced with all 
its former freshness, though for the one hundred 
and ninety-sixth time. A short operetta of Offen- 
bach’s, adapted for the English stage by Mr. 
Farnie, preceded the comedy under the title of 
“« Forty Winks.’ The scene is laid on the Kentish 
Coast “ temp. George the Third,” and opens in the 
cottage of John Samson, on his wedding day. But 
John Samson is a bold smuggler, and has left his 
bride to pursue his nefarious business, and, 
although it is one o’clock in the morning, he has 
not returned, a circumstance which is taken 
advantage of by Sam, a coastguardsman, and 
former lover of Annette. Suddenly John Samson 
returns. The young wife, fearing her husband 
will be jealous conceals the Coastguardsman; the 
husband discovers him, but keeps him imprisoned 
in the cellar, until he knows the cargo to be safe, 
and then sets him free, promising Annette that it 
shall be the last time he will run a cargo of con- 
traband goods. The Coastguardsman is pre- 
cluded from hostile measures seeing he had been 
watching Annette instead of attending to his 
duty, and the husband on his side pardons the 
attempted flirtation, and all three join in a chanson 
@ boive to merry music. Miss Fanny Wright 
lends spirit and piquancy to the character ‘of 
Annette and sang charmingly, particularly in the 
attractive romance, “’Tis my wedding night.” 
In réles such as this the value of un artist like 
Miss Wright is considerable ; she lends light and 
grace to every conception. Mr. Edward Osborne 
is the uxorious smuggler, Mr. Weathersby the 
insinuating coastguardsman, and both render 
efficient service. After the comedy the National 
Anthem was sung by the entire company, Miss 
Robertson, Miss Fanny Wright, Miss Fanny 
Gwynne, and Mr. Osborne taking solos. Mr. Buck. 
stone was then called on and congratulated, and 
“The Rough Diamond” was then played with the 
worthy manager in his original character of 
Cousin Joe; Miss Fanny Gwynne as Margery, 
with her usual spirit; Miss Blanche Henri, Lady 
Plato; and Messrs. Rogers, Howe, and Gordon, 
as Lord Plato, Sir William Evergreen, and Captain 
Blenheim. 

Adelphi melodrama has a law and literature of its 
own, and it were bootless to try it by any other 
standard. Thus the curious farrago of sensa- 
tionalism, sportiveness, witty scenes, and harrowing 
incidents, which makes up the drama of “ Mabel’s 
Life; or, a Bitter Bargain” is not amenable to 
ordinary dramatic forces, but, like an autocratic 
railway company, is subject only to its own by-laws. 
In his latest drama Mr. H. J. Byron has attempted 
to associate in one play the distinct principles of 
the farce and the melodrama—not so that melo- 
drama shall be relieved by farce, but so that the 
two elements shall be equal and counterbalance, 
We cannot hold the attempt as altogether successful, 
When two separate departments of playwriting aro 
coupled on the dramatic pillion, it is essential that 
one should ride behind. Mr. Byron has placed 
them both in the saddle, and the result is an unin- 
structive scuffle. Even the uncritical audience of 
the Adelphi were not altogether satisfied on 
Saturday night with the effort to reconcile opposing 
interests, though an adverse temper was mitigated 
by Mr. Byrom’s sparkling dialogue, The author's 
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wit is undeniable and might in itself save a worse 
play. But “ Mabel’s Life’ suffers from a fearfully 
complicated plot, in which incident and characters 
trip each other up in so involved a manner, that the 
strained attention fails to seize the various clues, 
and at last is left bewildered and disappointed. 
Tho prominent personage is a mysterious milliner 
who lends money and involves the male sex in 
obscure toils. She has bound to herself a bankrupt 
banker, Mr. Mandrill, and a Marseilles murderer, 
Dargo, and she also resolves to fascinate the banker’s 
stepson, Wilfred Vere, who is in the habit of visit- 
ing her establishment. But Master Wilfred, it 
seems, comes to pay court to Mabel the assistant, 
and not the employer; and when the latter dis- 
covers the truth, she concocts a deadly scheme. 
Instigated by her, the Marseilles villain, Dargo, 
who keeps a second-hand furniture shop in West- 
minster, lures Mabel to a vault beneath his house, 
and leaves her buried alive. Mabel, however, sets 
fire to this dungeon, and while the conflagration is 
going on, Mandrill and Dargo quarrel overhead ; 
the banker is stabbed, and the other villain escapes 
by aleap through a window. Mabel herself does not 
perish, but is rescued by the intervention of Wilfred 
and Mdme. Reyband, the mysterious milliner, who 
discovers, in time to save her, that Mabel is her 
own daughter. Dargo not being dead, turns up in 
the third act to persecute the now-penitent mother 
by virtue of some occult secret which he possesses 
concerning her former life in Marseilles. But 
justice overtakes him; _ he is arrested by the police 
for the murder of Mandrill, on the morning of 
Mabel’s marriage with Wilfred, and the secret of 
Mdme. Reyband’s early life never comes out, and 
nobody knows who Mabel’s father was. The issue 
of the play is as unsatisfactory as the outline is 
sketchy and the characters bare. Miss Furtado 
plays Mabel, Mdme. Celeste the mysterious milliner ; 
Mr. J. C. Cowper the equally occult Dargo, Mr. 
Augustus Glover the banker Mandrill, and Mr. J. 
G. Shore Wilfred his stepson. The farce element 
is supplied by Mr. J. Clarke as a comic rich parvenu, 
Mrs: Mellon as an illiterate rich widow with whom 
he pairs, and Mr. Harwood Cooper as a valet. Of 
these last, though all did well in their spheres, Mr. 
Harwood Cooper bore away the palm. His con- 
ception of the valet was a capital study. Miss 
Furtado looked admirably well, and acted her scene 
in the vault with considerable power. But the 
chief hit in the piece was a marriage madrigal 
sung by boy-choristers (a leaf out of Mr. Boucicault’s 
book) and a succeeding dance by children. And 
some criticism on the piece as a drama may be 
gathered from the unusual success of a bit of sing- 
ing and a bit of dancing at its conclusion. 

The present management of the Surrey Theatre 
have scored another success in their laudable 
endeavours to establish the tradition of good 
pieces on the other side the river. ‘ Dolly 
Varden” comprised not only a laudable effort 
but a successful one, and we have now to re- 
cord another achievement in the production 
of Mr. Tom Taylor’s play of the “Serf” in 
such a manner as would disgrace no West End 
house. What playgoer does not remember the 
“Sef” at the Olympic in the days when Henry 
Neville sighed and Kate Terry consoled; and 
when the cast contained the names of Horace 
Wigan, Montague and G. Vincent? Here is the 
“Serf” exhumed after the lapse of five years or 
80, and rehabilitated in very creditable style across 
the bridges. Mr. Murray Wood impersonates 
the down-trodden slave, Ivan Khorvitch, in an easy, 
well considered and thoroughly effective manner. 
He never exaggerates, but conveys by perfectly 
legitimate means the cachet of earnestness and 
deep feeling. He has a fine voice and a noble 
presence, but he uses these advantages with judi- 
cious economy and neither rants nor poses, 
In a word Mr. Wood exhibits a repression 
which is equally removed from tameness as 
from violence, and all the scenes in which 
he is concerned go well. Miss Virginia Black- 
wood plays the Countess de Mauleon with ad- 
mired taste and tenderness, and proves an able 


tional situations. Here also good acting meets 
with thorough appreciation at the hands of a 
transpontine audience, for Miss Blackwood wins 
golden opinions. Mr. George Vincent is back in 
his old part, that of the vindictive Khor; Mr. C. 
Nicholson’s is another piece of good acting. On 
the whole Miss Blackwood’s enterprise deserves 
the thorough-going support of the theatrical public 
in the neighbourhood, and will be found worthy of 
a visit from distant playgoers. 








FRANCE. 





Panis, November 5th. 

The opera bouffe, ‘‘ Heloise et Abeilard,” is having 
a great success at the Folies Dramatiques, and the 
house is crammed to suffocation, receipts of 5,000 
francs (£200) being attained nightly. The censor- 
ship has been exceedingly busy since the first per- 
formance, and many details have been curiously 
modified. The composer of the music, Henry 
Litolff, has been hard at work on another score, but 
he is now dangerously ill, suffering from a complaint 
of the lungs, contracted at the advanced posts during 
the siege of Paris. 
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ITALY. 





Mian, Oct. 31st. 
Notwithstanding the exceedingly unpropitious 
weather and the depressing notices daily received 
of the disasters occasioned by the floods, the theatres 
here do tolerable, if not excellent, business. 
At the Dal Verme we have had the new ballet o¢ 
the coreografo Magri: “Il Sogno @’ un Visir,” a 
work well conceived and conducted, and which has 
the great merit of not boring the audience. The 
dances are brilliant, and tableaux of irresistible 
effect. The dance of the last act especially, with the 
accompaniments of tambourines, triangles, etc., is 
full of vivacity and produces an immense effect, 
The composer is nightly called to the ribalta, and 
the ballerina, Rosita Manri, a young Spanish dancer 
of exquisite beauty and great talent, creates a 
nightly furore. The primo ballerino, Vigario, is 
also exceedingly clever. 
We are daily expecting the “ T'rovatore,” which 
will be executed by the Signore Angelica Moro and 
Barlani-Dini, the tenor Aramburo, and the bari. 
tone Faentini-Galassi. To this will succeed ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,”’ which will be interpreted by Madame 
Saar, Donna Anna; Signora Brambilla, Donna Elvira; 
Mdlle. Werner, Zerlina; Signor Giacomini, Don 
Ottavio; M. Barré, Don Giovanni; Signor Junea, 
Leporello ; Signor Zacconietti, Masetto. 

We have had at the Carcano Gounod’s “ Faust,” 
but the cast is rather unequal, and the chorus and 
orchestra far from being up to the mark. Signora 
Carini, who is, I believe, an English lady, is the 
Margherita, and from what I hear is successful in 
that by no means easy part. In my next I will 
speak further of her. 

At the same theatre we are promised two new 
operas ‘‘ Reginella,” of the lately deceased Braga, 
and “‘ David Rizio,’”’ the work of a young Neapolitan 
composer. 





AMERICA. 





New York, October 23. 

The firmament is still bright with European stars. 
Rubinstein maintains his ascendancy; Mario and 
Carlotta Patti have left for the South and West; 
Lucca is still the rage. A most generous reception 
was granted to our favourite, Miss Kellogg, on her 
return to New York. She comes back, looking as 
fair as ever and laden with an abundance of compli- 
ments. There are innumerable rumours flying 
about concerning the management of the Academy 
of Music. One of the most prominent of the New 
York maestros has published an attack upon the 
opera which has stirred the management up 
to an indisereet reply, and the mnumberless 
journals excluded from the Academy are setting 
afloat the most ridiculous rumours, which Mr. 





co-partner with Mr. Murray Wood in the emo-| 


Maretzek, through the medium of his houge- 


bill, is bravely but vainly endeavouring to 
combat. All this is unfortunate to say the least. 
Apropos of the press, there is a feeling in the Clubs 
and certain musical circles that the Herald has 
been subsidized to ‘do for” Lucea. There seems 
to be no other reasonable way of accounting for the 
Herald’s treatment of her. Not a day passes but it 
tries to make her ridiculous with editorials and 
criticisms. This is really too bad. Mdme. Lucca, 
aside from her artistic abilities, is entitled to some 
courtesy and consideration as a foreigner and a 
visitor. Why, then, should the Herald say that she 
sings the réle of Marguerite in German, and givo 
the German names of every number in * Faust’ 
that is allotted to her? Why else should it say that 
she knows more about the music of this opera 
than Gounod does, and in her impersonation 
‘* corrects his ideal and infuses healthy German life- 
blood from a heart fired by Goethean inspiration 
into the veins of the Gallic muse.” There is 
something heartless in this treatment of a 
deserving prima donna. While I am on tho 
subject of wickedness I may narrate what tho 
wicked wags tell concerning Mdlle. Liebhart and 
the manager Grau. It seoms that Liebhart had 
thirty-four portmanteaus sent over, in which her 
diamonds and dresses were carefully packed, and 
they were detained somewhere. One morning the 
attachés at Steinway Hall were astounded to find 
express waggons drive up with them in front of that 
establishment. Grau happened to come up in time 
and succeeded in hiring one of the warerooms to 
storethe thingsin. He then set about their removal. 
Some of them wore broken and unstrapped, and while 
he was in the midst of the luggage Liebhart herself 
appeared, and must have thought Grau was ex- 
amining the contents, for she struck a wild ballad 
attitude and exclaimed: ‘Gott im Himmel, was 
is das? You breck inside my Kleidergestell!” 
“Oh,” says Grau, imperturbably, ‘‘I was looking 
to see which one you had brought your voice in!” 

Mdme. Lucca has been captivating a number of 
Indian chiefs who paid her a visit in this city. In 
her reception room, we are told, she welcomed 
Messrs. Thunder Hawk, Flying Antelope, the Bear 
Family, Iron Horn, Bull’s Ghost, Mad Bear, Grass, 
Sitting Cow, Big Head and other swarthy, fearfully 
painted, beaded, bespangled, befringed and bedi- 
zened sons of the forest and prairie, with whom she 
cordially shook hands, returning their salutations of 
‘‘How!” with bewitching sweetness. She examined 
their tomahawks and other appointments, treated 
them to wine, and made them sing a war song. 
With this specimen of aboriginal opera the Diva 
was much delighted. It commenced in a subdued 
guttural tone, with a grunted repetition of “‘ Hy-yi- 
ya-yo-o-oh,”’ but with the swaying of the bodies and 
thumping of tomahawks it grew louder and shriller, 
and worked up to a terrific crescendo, and concluded 
in a shrieked and howled climax, sufficiently start- 
ling to curdle one’s blood and make one’s hair 
stand on end. For this mark of condescension 
the noblemen of the western wild solicited from 
the Queen of Song areturn of the compliment. She 
complied with obliging promptitude, and sang to an 
accompaniment of the piano by Mr. Maretzek an 
air from Gounod’s “* Faust.” It was the Jewel Song, 
and it produced an electrical effect upon her 
audience. The pipe of peace was lit and handed 
round. The big chief of the Equapapas grunted 
‘“‘ how-how,” with ineffable satisfaction, and Mad 
Bear, muttered with undisguised wonder “ Little 
squaw! big voice, ugh! heap of mocking birds.” 
When the Sioux, who had been abundantly regaled 
with champagne as well as with music were 
marshalled for their departure, they took a formal 
but most cordial leave of their lovely hostess, whose 
hand they nearly crushed as they “ how-howed "” 
their farewell. Their attempt to make their exit 
through the pier-glass was a failure, but they got 
out at last, the eccentric and laughing little prima 
donna catching a last glimpse of them from the 
balcony. 

There is a case of beauty unappreciated in “ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,” at Wallack’s. Everybody 
admits that it is the chastest and most eharming of 





plays, but everybody wearies of it. On the first 
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night it was produced, Galatea, when pitying 
the fate of the fawn, took a handkerchief from her 
pocket and wiped its bloody face. Somebody went 
to Lester Wallack with a glowing eulogy on the 
genius of Pygmalion, who could carve the statue 
of a woman with a hem-stitch in her pocket! But 
after the first night ‘the handkerchief was left out. 
Last night Mr. Boucicault appeared at Booth’s in 
* Kerry; or, Night and Morning.” It was supple- 
mented by that clever historic sketch, ‘ Jessie 
Brown,” in which Mrs. Boucicault enacted the 
heroine. The two plays make a charming bill. 
‘* Breakers”’ is the name of a’play, written by Mr. 
J. Neil Fort, and produced, at the Bowery °on 
Monday night. Both ‘ society’ and “ realism ’— 
to use two terms which are now well-worn in 
describing the modern drama—are among the 
elements which lend it interest. From what I hear 
of Mr. Fort I am inclined to think too well of him 
to believe that he is responsible for all the more 
highly coloured sensations which enter into the 
present version. 





ALEXANDRA PARK SCHEME. 





The Lord Mayor presided on Monday afternoon 
at a public meeting, held at the Mansion House, in 
promotion of the movement which has been set on 
foot with the view of securing to the public the 
freehold of Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, and the 
grounds attached, embracing an area of not less than 
5600 acres. The supporters of his lordship in- 
cluded Major-General Cavanagh, the Rey. Septimus 
Hansard, Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson, Mr. Hoare 
(banker), Mr. Frederick Young, the Rey. H. Solly, 
Mr. G. W. Martin, Mr. W. Botly, Mr. T. Scott, Mr. 
F. Fuller, &c. 

The Lord Mayor, in opening the proceedings, 
expressed his conviction that the whole country, 
and especially the inhabitants of this vast metro- 
polis, would feel deep regret at the utilisation of the 
Alexandra Park for any purpose other than that of 
the recreation and amusement of the working classes. 
Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory response which 
had been received by the promoters of this move- 
ment, he was satisfied that the artisans and skilled 
labourers of London would come forward when they 
knew that they were to be associated in an under- 
taking which could be secured for a fixed sum of 
money. He thought they were quite right in refusing 
to commit themselves to any pledge until the pur- 
chase money had been fixed, and it was the want of 
an understanding on that point that he individually, 
and the Executive Committee collectively, had met 
to complain of. He had had an interview with 
Messrs. Lucas and Borrodaile, who told him that 
the formation of a guarantee fund of £100,000 was 
the only condition upon which they could treat. 
Whilst considering that a very strange manner of 
approaching a sale, he had at the same time set to 
work for the purpose of coming to an issue, and had 
written to both gentlemen, pointing out the difficulty 
in which he was placed. To that communication 
he had received no answer. (Cries of ‘‘ Shame !"’) 
He acknowledged the earnestness with which the 
press had taken this matter up, and he begged it to 
be understood that he could not possibly have any 
interest in it beyond the desire to secure for the 
people of London that which ho felt ought always 
to be secured for them—namely, healthy recreation. 
(Cheers.) They had to contend with an undercurrent 
of opposition, and he believed there was a desire 
that the whole of the magnificent park which they 
wished to obtain for the publie should be broken up, 
and let for building purposes. (Hear, hear.) He 
was quite prepared to devote his personal exertions 
to this matter in every shape and form. (Cheers.) 
He was quite willing to become a guarantee to the 
extent of £1000, and he should be extremely dis- 
appointed if in a country like this, where kind 
feeling existed between the highest and the lowest, 
the effort to secure the noble park at Muswell Hil) 
for the benefit of the people resulted in failure. 
(Cheers.) They only wanted the owners of the 
property to state definitively what their terms were, 
aud then they could come before the public with a 


tangible proposal for the acquisition of one of the 
most beautiful parks in England. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Hoare proposed the first resolution, which was 
—‘* That, in the opinion of this meeting, no further 
step should be taken to complete the guarantee 
fund until the terms of sale be communicated to the 
Lord Mayor.” He remarked that until the terms 
of sale were clearly stated to the Lord Mayor, no 
decisive measures could be taken with the view of 
securing the park. 

M. F. Young seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

Major General Cavanagh moved the next resolu- 
tion :—‘ That while it is of the utmost importance 
to secure the open spaces as reservoirs of pure 
air in and around this vast and increasing metropolis, 
it is no less important to encourage and assist the 
people in their desire to become the freeholders of 
the largest and most beautiful park of the metro- 
polis; and therefore this meeting pledges itself to 
assist the Lord Mayor with its utmost influence and 
determination to accomplish this object. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Rev. S. Hansard, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Lord Mayor, also defended the disinterested 
part which he and others had taken in recommending 
the scheme to public support. 

The compliment to the Lord Mayor having been 
warmly paid, the proceedings terminated. 








THE THEATRES AND THE ACT. 





A deputation of the licensed victuallers of the 
Holborn, Oxford Street, and St. James’s districts, 
representing upwards of three hundred licenses, 
waited by appointment on Monday afternoon upon 
Colonel Henderson, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, at his official residence, No. 4, 
Whitehall Place, for the purpose of calling his 
attention to the manner in which privileged or 
exemption licenses have been granted to a few houses 
in the neighbourhood of certain theatres ; the licences 
thus granted enabling the holder thereof to keep open 
between the hours of twelve midnight and one a.m., 
Sundays, Good Friday, and Christmas Day excepted. 
Mr. Harvey Lewis, M.P., introduced the deputation. 
The Commissioner said this was a very difficult 
question, and he confessed when he first went into 
the subject he felt that he should grant no licenses 
at all; but when he considered the matter he came 
to the opinion that when the Legislature introduced 
the exemption clause it was evidently their intention 
that certain houses in the neighbourhood of theatres 
should be licensed. People who frequented theatres 
—actors and others—were in the habit of taking 
suppers, and he thought if a theatre closed at about 
half-past eleven there would be plenty of time for 
them to get something to drink, but there would not 
be time for them to get supper. The proprietor of 
the Horse Shoe had spent a great deal of money for 
the accommodation of theatrical employés, and he 
had granted a‘license to this house. He felt that it 
would be impossible to license all houses. It had 
been suggested that houses should be licensed within 
a radius of a quarter and half a mile of theatres, and 
he confessed that the difficulty was that whatever 
houses were licensed, it would be invidious to houses 
not licensed. The only difficulty in the new 
Licensing Act was this difficulty about the theatres. 
He was glad to see that the licensed victuallers had 
shown a very prompt desire to conform with the 
provisions of the Act, and to assist the police. The 
difficulty he thought might be got over if the 
theatres would close a little earlier ; and he believed 
the public and the employés, and he was certain the 
police, would be satisfied. If they closed a little 
earlier there would be plenty of time for people to 
get refreshment. Under the exemption clause he 
was bound to do something; therefore he did as 
little as possible by granting only a few licenses, thus 
making, he was sorry to say, many licensed vic- 
tuallers discontented. He had been informed that 
the new Act had not made much difference in their 
receipts, and he had also been told that many did 
not want the houses opened till one o'clock. He 
would submit the question to Mr. Bruce as to 
whether more licenses should be granted, or the 





present ones withdrawn, 


REVIEWS. 





Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer, 
By E. H. Bicxerstern, M.A. Organ Edition, 
Vocal Score. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 


Church music, like dogma is divided into High, 
Broad, and Low, but as the people have come to the 
resolution to sing themselves the demarcations are 
breaking down, and merging into one principle, that 
of popular liking. The public in effect declares the 
hymn makers and the tune manufacturers may 
make what they please, but—a most important but— 
it is the public that issues the “imprimatur,” and 
“let it be printed” is no avail unless the public 
proclaims this law. Mr. Bickersteth’s compilation 
under the old Catholic designation of ‘‘ Hymnal” 
is a demonstration of this popular determina- 
tion. As with the hymns so with the tunes, 
there is a mingling of all schools and styles. 
The music has been supplied by a committee of 
amateurs belonging to the congregation at Christ 
Church, Hampstead, and it does credit to both their 
industry and taste. The task has been undertaken 
on no narrow basis, no sectional bias, and the effort 
has been to take all fish into the net. The rule 
appears to have been that of using all tunes “that 
have come to the fore,” and presenting them in 
their ordinary harmonization. This is certainly an 
improvement on the ordinary mode—that of selecting 
the harmony of some acknowledged master and then 
maltreating the tune by altering a few notes here and 
there, and making nonsense out of what was good and 
plain common sense. As to the hymns the editor is 
altogether ritual and orthodox, following the order of 
the Common Prayer. As to the tunes, the real point 
is, do they fit as regards the popular mind the 
hymns to which they are assigned. The professor 
looks to notes; the amateur public abhors notes 
and looks to the hymn. A real hymn tune lies 
above notes; it has passed on to the upper platform, 
the imagination. The affection decides its value, 
The professor or the organist may talk in the cant 
phrases of harmony and thorough bass, but if the 
tune helps the hymn such talk is useless and 
ineffectual. It has passed into human nature and 
become a part of our humanity. 

Mr. Bickersteth in his introduction has dwelt upon 
the great revival of hymn-singing, but he has not 
noticed its distinguishing feature—the singing of the 
men in a congregation; and we much suspect the 
services in his church in Hampstead are not enriched 
by that strength and majesty of tone which the men 
of a congregation may confer upon its worship. The 
Congregatignalists possessed it, but they have lost it. 
In their chapels the choirs whine out their small triples 
and minuets. With the Wesleyans the men carried 
the song, but this fashion is fading away. In the 
church the men sing, and the days of silent and 
frigid respectability are gone by. Next then to the 
principle ** does the tune fit the hymn,” is the great 
point ‘‘ can it be sung by the men?” The book has 
many chorales with a manly ring about them, and, 
take it all in all, includes a fair selection of the 
popular melodies from the time of the reformed 
period to the present day. There are many new 
tunes, some good and striking, which have only to 
work their way to become universally liked. We 
may be permitted to specially note the new setting 
of the “ Dies Irm,” which may travel into Germany 
the land of chorals, and reflect credit on our country: 
man its composer—Dr. Gauntlett. 











The European Psalmist. By 8. 8. Wesury, Mus. 

Doc, 

This work, a collection of psalm tunes—at- 
nounced to be published by subscription many years 
ago—has at length made its appearance. A book in 
the guise and fashion of that by Mr. Jacob of Surrey 
Chapel celebrity cannot be expected to prove 
altogether grateful to such of the subscribers as may 
yet be in the land of the living; and to the 
people of the present generation it will, wé 
fear, be almost unbearable. It contains some of 
the well known old melodies, some others 
(Lutheran) not well known, and the remaining 








portion is Dr. 8. 8. Wesley himself, Why it should 
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be called “European” we cannot divine; why 
not Hottentot, Kalmuck, Ojibbewa or Choctaw? 
If the title refers to the psalms—these are for all 
the world, and the author makes no mention here 
of his hymns. If it refers to the tunes, Church 
tunes are for the Church and common to all Christian 
lands. If the author conceives he has done any- 
thing specially for England, or Germany, or France, 
or Italy, or Russia he has grievously deceived him- 
self. Germany may possibly trace out her own 
tunes, but will disown all other. France will shake 
her head, Italy stop her ears, and Russia issue an 
interdict. It is however a subscribers’ book, and 
the author has possibly studied their wishes, rather 
than kept in view a more ambitious or more artistic 
aim. 








A Century of Anecdote from 1760 to 1860. By 
Joun Tras, F.$.A. With Frontispiece, London : 
FrepericK Warne & Co. 1872. 


The sign of a reproductive rather than a creative 
ago is the shoal of books of anecdote which abounds. 
Mr. Timbs is a perfect Autolycus of literature, a 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. This last book 
of his isin facta reprint of what he has given us 
before, with occasional emendations and some addi- 
tions. It commences with Selwyn and ends with 
Sydney Smith and Rogers. Sheridan has a goodly 
share in the compilation, and the chapter of political 
anecdotes contains some good things by Lord North 
and Burke. Sheridan’s wit was by no means the 
inspiration of the moment, but was often elaborated 
from a jotting in a commonplace book, and fre- 
quently the same epigram is made to do duty twice 
or thrice in a slightly altered form. Mr. Timbs 
traces through Moore an instance of that remem- 
bered saying of Sheridan’s in the House of Commons 
—the sarcasm at the expense of Mr. Dundas: ‘* He 
generally resorts to his memory for his jokes and to 
his imagination for his facts.” In Sheridan’s 
commonplace book the idea is found thus ex- 
pressed :— ‘‘ He employs his fancy in his narrative 
and keeps his recollection for his wit.” Later 
on it is expanded into—‘*Where he makes his 
jokes you applaud the accuracy of his memory, 
and ’tis only when. he states his facts that you 
admire the flight of his imagination.” The 
first form is obscure, the second cumbrous, but 
Sheridan ultimately moulded the idea into the 
terser form in which it came out as an apparently 
off-hand parenthesis. But Sheridan was at least 
quick in the manufacture of retorts, though they 
might not be absolutely spontaneous. During the 
debate on the India Bill, Mr. Scott, afterwards Lord 
Eldon, employed the Apocalypse of St. John for 
images, which, bya slight effort of imagination, or 
by an immaterial deviation from the original text, 
were made to typify Fox, under the form of “ the 
Beast that rose up out of the sea, having seven 
heads.” Their application to the Seven Com- 
missioners appointed by the Bill was at once so 
happy, and so natural, that it could not be mistaken. 
But Sheridan, having contrived in the course of the 
debate to procure some leaves of the Book of Revela- 
tion, with admirable ability found materials in it 
equally suited for Fox’s defence or justification ; 
transforming him from ‘‘ the Dragon and the Beast,” 
under both which types he had been designated, to 
an angelic being, by producing other quotations from 
St. John, fully applicable to the Secretary of State. 
Lord Derby once applied in the Green-room to Mr. 
Sheridan, with much dignity, for the arrears of Lady 
Derby’s (Miss Farren’s) salary, and vowed he would 
not stir from the room till it was paid. ‘* My dear 
Lord,” said Sheridan, ‘‘ this is too bad; you have 
taken from us the brightest jewel in the world, and you 
now quarrel with us fora little dust she has left be- 
hind her.” On one occasion he and Mr. Sheldon, of 
Weston, in Warwickshire, supped with Mr, Butler. 
Mr. Sheldon was born of Catholic parents, and brought 
up a Catholic; he embraced the Protestant religion, 
and sat in two Parliaments, The Catholic question 
being mentioned, Mr. Sheridan, supposing Mr. 
Sheldon to be a Catholic, told him he was quite 
disgusted at the pitiful, lowly manner in which the 
Catholics brought forward their case: Why should 


say,—‘ Here am I, Sheldon, of Weston, entitled by 
birth and fortune to be among you; but, because I 
am a Catholic, you shut the door against me.” “J 
beg your pardon,” said Mr, Sheldon, interrupting 
him, ‘I thought it the duty of a subject to be of the 
religion of his country; and, therefore——” ‘ You 
quitted,” said Sheridan, interrupting him, “the 
errors of Popery, and became a member of a Church 
which you know to be free from error? I am glad 
of it. You do us great honour.” The subject then 
changed; but it was evident that Mr. Sheldon did not 
sit quite easy, Atlength, the third of the morning 
hours arrived; Mr. Sheldon took his watch from his 
pocket, and holding it forth to Mr. Sheridan, 
“See,” he said to him, “what the hour is; you 
know our host is a very early riser.” ‘‘ Hang your 
apostate watch /” exclaimed Sheridan, “ put it into 
your Protestant fob.” 

Mr. Butler considers Sheridan’s most splendid 
exhibition to have been his speech in the Court of 
Chancery, at the hearing of the cause upon the Bill 
filed against him by the trustees of Drury Lane 
Theatre. The court was crowded: Mr. Sheridan 
spoke for two hours, with amazing shrewdness of 
observation, force of argument, and splendour of 
eloquence. He was heard with great attention and 
interest ; while his speech lasted a pin might be 
heard to drop. But it did not prevent Mr. Mans- 
field from making a most powerful reply. He 
exposed, in the strongest terms, the irregularity of 
Mr. Sheridan’s conduct as manager of the theatre ; 
and the injuries done by it to the proprietor, 
creditors, and performers. Upon these, Mr. Mans- 
field commented in the bitterest terms; and every 
word he said sunk deep into Mr. Sheridan’s heart. 
The Chancellor appeared to pity his calamities. 
He finished by conjuring Mr. Sheridan to think 
seriously of the words with which Dr. Johnson 
concluded his ‘ Lifé of Savage”*—that ‘those who, 
in confidence of superior capacities or attainments, 
disregard the common maxims of life, will be 
reminded that nothing will supply the want of 
prudence; and that negligence and irregularity, 
long continued, will make knowledge useless, wit 
ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” 


In his anecdotes of Court and fashionable life Mr. 
Timbs has much to say of the luxury of a century 
ago when there were food riots in London, and the 
condition of the middle and lower classes was one 
of extreme distress. In the very midst of these 
distresses sprung up a rage for masquerades. At 
one of these licentious entertainments given at the 
Pantheon, in Oxford-street, it was calculated that 
not less than 10,000 guineas were expended by the 
revellers in dress and other luxuries. The trade of 
the metropolis would have profited by this, to a cer- 
tain extent, had payment of liabilities been a recog- 
nised duty of the time. As a sample of the sort 
of persons, and their conduct at these orgies, Mr. 
Timbs cites, from the various reports in different 
journals, the presence of groups of gentlemen 
from the universities, some of them attired as 
‘‘Tom-fools, with cap and bells!” of clergymen, 
who gained applause for originality by trying 
to represent ‘old sober hackney-coachmen ;"’ and 
of ladies, the Duchess of Ancaster at their 
head, in male attire. Dr. Goldsmith is named 
among those who masqueraded in “an old English 
dress ;” and after lists of noble ladies descriptions 
of their dresses, and praises of their wit and 
beauty, we find a sample of the easy virtue of the 
times in the presence of a group of “ a lady abbess 
and her nuns.” The license of speech, action, and 
allusion was astounding. At the Pantheon, the 
excited crew generally finished by breakfasting at 
daylight on the remains of the supper, and then |‘ 
going home ‘gloriously drunk.” At Cornely’s 
masquerades in Soho Square, after a supper marked 
by hard drinking and immodest singing, ‘‘ which no 
lady need leave save those who are too immodest to 
stay,” as the formula ran, the custom was to fling 
open the windows and pelt the eager, hungry, 
thirsty, and howling crowd below with half-empty 
bottles and the remains of the supper. The very 
Queen of Beauty at these orgies was young Gertrude | m. 
Conway, niece of General Conway, daughter of 





not you, Mx. Sheldon, walk into our House, and 


married to George Villiers, Earl of Grandison. Shoe 
was the Queen of Fashion as well as of Beauty; 
and sho excited the greatest admiration by giving 
frocks and tambour-waistcoats as undress livery 
to her servants, and by the splendour of her chair- 
men, who never carried her abroad without feathers 
in their hats. This gay young wife died in 1782, in 
the thirty-second year of her age. In her mas- 
querades lost their great patroness. This species 
of entertainment was never encouraged by George 
III., at whose request Foote abstained from giving 
& masquerade at the Little Theatre in tho Hay- 
market. 

Of Burke Mr. Timbs compiles some anecdotes from 
extracts published in 1863 from Burke's table-talk 
at Crewe Hall. Mrs. Piozzi describes Burke as a 
reckless, haphazard talker, troubling himself little 
about the consequences of what ho said. One even- 
ing, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, he spoke so strongly 
in praise of somo island in the West Indies, that 
Mrs. Horneck, a widow with two beautiful daughters, 
resolved to lose no time in purchasing land there. 
She did so, and lost a large part of her slender in- 
come. “ Dear sir,’ said I (Mrs. Piozzi) when we 
met next, ‘* How fatal has your eloquence proved to 
poor Mrs. Horneck.”’ ‘ How fatal her own folly!” 
replied he. ‘ Ods, my life! must one swear to the 
truth of a song?” Johnson one day said, ‘‘ What I 
most envy Burke for is his being constantly the same. 
He is never what we call humdrum ; never unwilling 
to begin to talk, nor in haste to leave off. . . . Burke, 
sir, is such a man that if you met him for the first 
time in the street when you were stopped by a drove 
of oxen, and you and he stepped aside to take shelter 
but for five minutes, he’d talk to you in such a man- 
ner that, when you parted, you would say, ‘ This 
is an extraordinary man.’ Now you may be long 
enough with me without finding anything extraor- 
dinary,” At tho same time he denied him wit. 
‘No, sir, he never succeeds there. ’Tis low; 'tis 
conceit. I used to say Burke never once made a 
good joke.”” Boswell vehemently maintains the con- 
trary ; and Reynolds declared that he had often heard 
Burke say, in the course of an evening, ten good 
things which would have served a noted wit to 
live upon for a twelvemonth. But Burke's best 
things were said in illustration of arguments too 
serious for humour and took the form of earnest 
epigram or parable. He however marred his best 
speeches with coarse expressions, and introduced 
low images frequently to the ruin of effect. The 
expression about ‘‘pigging together in a truckle bed” 
is a case in point. When someone mentioned Fox's 
attachment to France and French manners, Burke 
answered, ‘* Yes, his attachment has been great and 
long, for, like a cat, he has continued faithful to the 
house after the family has left it.” On its being 
remarked that no persons held together for any long 
continuance who called themselves democrats, he 
replied, ‘‘ Birds of prey are not gregarious.” The 
humour of Lord North was of a much gentler kind, 
and his sharpest repartees had an element of good 
humour which deprived them of their sting, On 
Mr. Martin’s proposal to have a starling placed near 
the chair, and taught to repeat the cry of ‘Infamous 
coalition !’’ Lord North coolly suggested, that, as 
long as the worthy member was preserved to them, 
it would be a needless waste of the public money, 
since the starling might well perform his office by 
deputy. 





———— 
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Che Orchestra, 
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*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
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Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1872. 








Mr. Rignold joins Miss Cavendish’s company at 
the Olympic. 





An Italian maestro, Michelis, has written an opera 
bouffe for ladies only. 


We are glad to learn there is improvement in the 
health of Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft). 





Mdme. Parepa is engaged for the Italian opera at 
Cairo, as also Mdme. Corsi and Sig. Bottesini. 





Mr. W. H. Thomas, son of Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
has started a new choral society in Kentish Town. 





The Covent Garden pantomime will be on the 
subject of ‘Jack the Giant-killer.” Mr. Fox, the 
celebrated American clown, is engaged. 





Miss Ada Swanborough has been complimented 
by the ladies of the Strand company with a birth- 
day present, in the shape of a flower vase. 





M. Victor Séjour has written a thrilling play for 
the Ambigu Comique, entited ‘ L’Inceste,” and he 
stipulates that Frederick Lemaitre shall be engaged 
for the principal character. 





There is a rumour in professional clubs that the 
widow of a famed tragedian is about to re-enter the 
marriage state with a gentleman no less celebrated 
in another sphere—a physician well renowned at 
Court. 





Malle. Violetta Colville has been meeting with 
success in Milan. On the occasion of her benefit, 
which recently took place, the Opera House was 
filled, a storm of applause and a shower of bouquets 
greeted her as she made her appearance. These 
things however count for little in passionate Italy. 





Mr. W. 8. Gilbert is at present occupied with a 
new comedy for Mrs. John Wood, and an opera- 
bouffe, in which Mr. J. L. Toole will appear at the 
Gaiety next Easter. Meanwhile another fairy 





comedy of his is in preparation at the Haymarket, 








Niblo’s Garden we hear, is rising from its asheg 
fairer and more attractive than ever. The house is 
enlarged to the capacity of seating three thousand 
persons, and the stage and its scenic mechanism 
so constructed that the largest and most complex 
sets will be presented and removed with noiseless 
celerity. 





Mr. Arthur Mathison has returned from America 
with a fine baritone voice which was a tenor beforo 
he left this country. He has done well alike on the 
stage, in the concert room, and at authorship, and 
he now intends to pursue a musical carcer in Eng. 
land, commencing with a tour of singing and decla- 
mation in the provinces. 





The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society will shortly 
resume its concerts under the direction of Mr. 
Barnby, who has been appointed conductor. The 
concerts will not be, as hitherto, exclusively choral, 
but will embrace works of every description, given 
with the assistance of a large professional band and 
with the co-operation of prominent artists. 





It has been arranged to give a morning represen- 
tation of the play of ‘ Charles the First,” on 
Saturday, Nov. 16th. This will enable tho public 
residing at a distance to witness the admirable acting 
of Mr Henry Irving, Miss Isabel Bateman, and their 
able coadjutors, and of appreciating the merit of Mr. 
Wills’s dramatic poem. The performance will 
commence at half-past two. 





A public meeting is to be held to-morrow evening 
at the Albion Hall, London Wall, in aid of the 
Welsh choirs that purport competing at the next 
Sydenham meeting. Mr. J. H. Puleston, tho 
banker of Lombard Street, will occupy the chair. 
Apropos of the Welsh choirs, the Marquis of 
Westminster has contributed a donation of five 
pounds to the Prize Fund of £100. 





We hear that Mr. Tom Taylor has left the 
Government service, the office he held having been 
superseded by the new Local Government Board. 
He entered the public service in 1850 as Assistant 
Secretary to the then Public Health Act Board, at 
£750 per annum, and in 1858 was appointed Secre- 
tary under the Local Government Act, at a salary 
of £1000 a year. He now retires at the ago of 
fifty-five with a pension of £650 a year. 





M. Dailly, a low comedian of the Variétés, was 
arrested last week, upon the charge of having 
usurped the functions of a staff officer during the 
reign of the Commune. It appears, however, that 
the actor only accepted the post in order to be able 
to deliver passes to his brother artists. Among 
others, Grenier, the original Rabagas, was able to 
leave Paris through his intercession, and in grati- 
tude for this service he has left for Versailles to in- 
tercede for him. 





The quidnune who every month vilifies contem- 
porary actors in the Gentleman’s Magazine under 
the title ‘‘ Players of our Day” now runs atilt of Mr. 
David James, who he asserts, founded his reputa- 
tion in legitimate comedy “on his rendering a sort 
of imbecile character in the ‘Two Thorns.’” To 
this assertion (apart from its bad taste) there are two 
objections. First there is no imbecile character in 
the “Two Thorns ;” there is a drunken character, 
which Mr. Lionel Brough played. Secondly, Mr. 
David James never played in the “ Two Thorns.” 
He did not even play in the “ Two Roses,” so the 
allusion is no mere misprint. The writer simply 
knows not what he is talking about. 





The certificates of merit awarded at the first series 
of National Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace in 
June last, have been sent out this week. The suc- 
cessful candidates for these diplomas are, the 
Brixton Choral Society; Bristol Choral Union; 
South London Choral Association; Miss Ernrick, 
London ; Miss Hailey, Hanwell; Mdlle. Ori, London; 
Mr. G. H. Woolley, London; Mr. F. Crane, Liver- 
pool; Mr. H. A. Pope, London; and Mr. Sauve, 
London. The certificates are signed by Sir W. 8. 
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Yonnett, Sir J. Benedict, Signor Arditi, A. S. Sullivan, 
Esq., Dr. Wylde, J. Barnby, Esq., J. Hullah, Esq., 
H. Smart, Esq., J. L. Hatton, Esq., A. Manns, Esq., 
and H. Leslie, Esq., the judges in the various classes 
in which the diplomas were obtained. 





The members of the Royal Albert Hall Amateur 
Orchestral Society met on Wednesday evening. 
This orchestra, composed of amateur musicians of 
every rank of society, is founded at the suggestion 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, who is the Chair- 
man of the managing committee. Upwards of one 
hundred and fifty eight members were present. The 
conductor, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, in a short address 
alluded to the Duke of Edinburgh’s love for musical 
art, and his energy in promoting its cultivation. 
His Royal Highness had expressed to Mr. Sullivan 
his regret that his absence abroad prevented his 
attendance at the inaugural meeting, but he hoped 
shortly to take his seat in the orchestra. Mr. 
Sullivan concluded his remarks by urging upon the 
members the necessity for punctual attendance and 
absolute recognition of the authority of the con- 
ductor. 

A number of lectures will take place at South 
Kensington this winter on musical art and physical 
science. In the first department a course of twelve 
lectures will be delivered by Mr. Ernst Pauer on the 
clavecin and pianoforte, and by Mr. Sedley Taylor 
on the theory of sound: the series to be held on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at two o’clock 
during November and December. The lectures on 
physical science will be delivered by Professors 
Dunean, Carey Foster and Rutherford, and will 
include cosmogony, physics, and physiology: on 
Monday afternoons until Christmas, and after that 
on Saturdays. Both courses are in aid of the 
Instruction in Science and Art for Women. The 
tickets for the physical course are a guinea each, and 
those for the musical course fifteen and sixpence. A 
syllabus is to be issued on the day of each lecture. 





The Sacred Hafmonie Society commence their 
forty-first season at Exeter Hall, on Friday, tle 
22nd inst., when Handel’s Oratorio, ‘ Judas 
Maccabeus,” will be performed. The principal 
vocalists on the occasion are Mdme. Sinico, Miss 
Banks, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ St. Paul” 
will be given on Friday, the 13th of December. In 
addition to the artists already named, Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, 
Signor Foli, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Cummings are 
engaged to take part in the Society’s performances 
duringthe ensuing season! The prospectus just issued 
promises a performance of Bach’s ‘* Passion Music” 
(according to St. Matthew) and other works which 
have not recently occupied the Society’s attention. 
The subscription series will consist of ten concarts, 
the whole of which take place in Exeter Hall. Sir 
Michael Costa holds his accustomed post as con- 
ductor. 





The following appeared in the London Corre- 
spondence of the Western Morning News of the 4th 
inst. :— 


‘‘ Speaking of theatrical matters reminds me of 
an extraordinary letter I received the other day 
from an English friend in New York. My friend 
is a medical man, and was called by accident to the 
sick bed of an individual who had been a theatrical 
manager in the English provincial towns. This 
person confessed to having burned no fewer than 
three of the houses in which he had proposed to 
entertain the public. All these enterprises seem to 
have been ‘ successful.’ The manager engaged a 
house, and if the speculation proved unsuccessful he 
quietly lit a fire among the flies after everybody 
had gone at night. No fire ine theatre was ever yet 
put out until everything in the place had been de- 
stroyed, and so this ingenious manager’s performance 
left no trace behind. The next day public sym- 
pathy would run high, subscription lists would be 
opened, and the ‘ruined’ manager would depart 
elsewhere with a fair profit.” 


The sick man must have been a bit of a wag. We 
have heard of persons who have taken Charles 
Lamb’s Chinese recipe for Roast Pig au séricua. 


The readers of the Western Morning News no doubt 
have faith in their London Correspondent. 





The origin of the fire which destroyed the Oxford 
Music Hall is not ascertained. The auditorium has 
been completely ruined, but the saloons have suffered 
little, and the statues and valuable pictures are 
almost entirely uninjured. Some valuable music 
scores, kept underneath the stage, have also been 
preserved, and although several instruments (includ- 
ing the identical frames of the drums which suffered 
by the fire which took place here during Mr. Mor- 
ton’s management, about four years ago) have been 
totally destroyed, the majority have happily been 
secured. Two servants, who slept in close proximity 
to the stage, had a narrow escape. The fire had 
made considerable progress ere they became alarmed, 
as they attributed the noise of falling rafters to the 
bustle usually going on in an adjacent brewery. 
They made their escape oventually by climbing 
through a window, and by crawling over tho tiles 
of a neighbouring house into the brewery-yard, 
where they alighted, suffering only from the fright 
they had experienced. The staff of the music hall 
have beon transferred to the Canterbury Hall, whore 
Mr. Syers opened on Monday. 





A musical contemporary had recently occasion, in 
the course of a sketch, to remark that Costa had 
been knighted. This is the glowing extent to 
which he expanded the idea. 

A short time ago Windsor was the scene of an 

occurrence more in harmony with days of yore. 
Costa was commanded to present himself at 
Windsor before his sovereign Victoria, who, crowned 
and holding the sceptre in her hand, caused him to 
kneel before her. The sword of her ancestors was 
handed to the queen, who dealt the chef d’orchestre 
a blow with the weapon—not with the sharp edge, 
nor upon his neck—but with the flat of the sword 
and upon his shoulder, saying, gently, “* Arise, Sir 
Michael !” 
Our imaginative contemporary has omitted obvious 
particulars. The ceremony, as he rightly remarks, 
took place at Windsor, and her Majesty was seated 
on a Windsor chair. The Kohinoor blazed in her 
diadem, the regal ermine was held up by four and 
twenty pages in silk tights, something like Majffeo 
Orsini in “ Lucrezia Borgia.” Behind the Queen 
stood the Archbishops of York and Canterbury, in 
full canonicals—mitre, crook and lawn sleeves. Mr. 
Costa entered, preceded by beef-eaters, while in the 
ante-room alarums were sounded, and in the court- 
yard “chambers” were let off. ‘ I’fackins,”’ ex- 
claimed Victoria, ‘‘ bid the honest burgess approach 
our feet without trembling. We would him no 
harm.” Then Costa drew near, and all happened as 
our contemporary narrates; only at tho end of the 
ceremony, Garter King-at-Arms stepped forward and 
bound the blue ribbon, glittering with diamonds, to 
Sir Michael’s knee, while the Queen’s favourite 
herald, Mountjoy, made resonant proclamation of 
the new knight’s dignity ; and as Sir Michael, now 
armed and caparisoned, rode thrice round the lists, 
gracefully dropping his lance before the Queen of the 
Jousts, the monarch’s Personal Attendant was ob- 
served to wipe away a manly tear. 





The past season in Venice has been of spécial 
interest. When the list of artists has on it such 
names as Cotogni, Marchisio, Urban, Mariani, 
Villani, Maurel, amd Medini, said to be Italy’s best 
basso, we may rightfully expect something worth 
listening to. First on the program was Rossini’s 
“ Moses in Egypt,’ which found among the above 
artists good interpreters, and was well appreciated 
and enjoyed by the Venetian public. The second 
opera was Verdi’s ‘“‘ Ballo in Maschera,” which was 
also very well given. The third was “ La Juive,” 
In this Mdme. Urban was very successful, as well 
as Mdme. Mariani, Villaniand Medini. The fourth, 
and one of the most successful operas of the season, 
was Rossini’s ‘‘ Cenerentola,” interpreted most 
artistically by Mdlle. Marchisio, by Maurel, Ciampi, 
(buffo), and Garti (tenor). The fifth and last opera 
of the season was ‘‘ Linda di Chamouniz,” which 
had been anxiously awaited by the impatient public, 








because in it ity fayourite, Cotogni, was to appear. 


This was in all respects the most successful opera of 
the season, and was certainly a good ending to so 
brilliant a one. Several concerts or serenades have 
been given on the Grand Canal during the season, 
which are always novel and enjoyable. At the 
second the program was varied. In a large bark 
were two pianos and a harmonium, and besides 
several well executed pieces for the instruments 
there was a pleasing varicty of vocal music, some 
very good artists taking part. 





The chief charm of our national character is its 
thorough consistency. We reserve Bethnal Green 
Museum on Sundays for the aristocracy—in the name 
of piety. We prohibit people supping in public after 
a visit to the theatre—in the name of morality. And 
this is the Sabbath diversion which is permitted to 
go on in Hyde Park—in the name of liberty. 


They entered in a stream from the southorn 
direction, preceded by a brass band playing the 
‘* Marseillaise ” and ‘ Patrick’s Day” in alternation. 
With them they brought some half-dozen banners 
of pink, blue, orange, and candid communistic red... . 
The Sabbath desecrators in academic hats were busy 
as usual, holding all things sacred up to derision, 
but they were not very freely patronised, the real 
fun being with the poets and orators, and with tho 
gentry who enjoyed a bird’s eye view of the whole 
proceedings from the branches of the trees. One of 
the branches on which a flight of the latter birds had 
pitched, snapped and fell, causing a small panic. 
Missiles were subsequently hailed against those 
perched on unbroken branches mid roars of derision, 
and it was hilarious to hear tho threats of the un- 
fortunate wights overhead as to what they would do 
when they got down. Occasionally there was an 
ugly rush hither and thither, the greatest commotion 
being created by one towards the Serpentine, where, 
it was reported, some offender was to be ducked. 


Broken branches, blasphemy and treason to vary the 
Sunday monotony in the West; while in the East 
statues and pictures are veiled lest they should 
impair personal piety; and in the Strand sherry 
and sandwiches are regulated by Imperial legislation. 
Truly we are a consistent people. 





A correspondent from Rome writes concerning a 
new bust of Beethoven, witich Story, the sculptor, 
is now engaged on:—Story owns the mask of the 
great composer, which was taken for Stryker. I 
went into Story’s studio on Saturday to see the 
Electra at the tomb of Agamemnon, whieh is 
finished, and was cast yesterday. I found Story, as 
gay and chirruppy as a boy, at work on the Beet- 
hoven. He was rumbling over in his throat and 
chest the motivo of the Seventh Symphony— 
symphony in A—and imitating playfully the various 
instruments,— especially the passage where tho 
strings reply to the wind instruments, a sort of 
musical declamation. Story is not making an ideal, 
handsome portrait of Beethoven. He is copying tho 
mask exactly in all its homely fidelity, giving it 
vitality through expression. It is a grim, ugly face, 
with a decided mulatto type, especially in the 
nose. Thayer, the biographer of Beethoven, was in 
Rome this spring. I saw and talked a great deal 
with him. He says Beethoven looked like a little 
ugly mulatto; he was very short, had a yellow skin, 
broad spread-out nose, and projecting teeth, over 
which his heavy lips shut. The mask gives all this 
faithfully, with a slight Indian look about the cheek- 
bone. Beethoven had also that concentrated ex- 
pression in the eye, brow, and mouth of morbid 
discontent, which a face of mixed blood is apt to wear 
when part of the blood is ignoble, and the brains akin 
to divinity. In Story’s bust the scar on the chin is 
evident. The under lip is placed firmly up against 
the upper, and this gives a sort of leonine muzzle, 
quite in keping with the lion look of the head. Some 
human heads seem to have the rudiments of the 
ape; some of the bull-dog and horse; Beethoven's 
had the lion. In Story’s conception eyes and mouth 
make you think instantly of the composer's mind 
delving away, deep down, for richer and fuller 
harmonies and rhythmical developments. No 
wonder Story’s memory brought to him the allegretto 
of the seventh Symphony, as his imagination, or 
“ T,' Autre within him,” as De Maistre said, modelled 
in the clay that bold, grim, almost savage expression 








of the bust. When Beethoven composed the Sym- 
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phony in A, he was standing on a bridge which led 
to a great realm that he afterwards explored, and 
brought from it what some of his contemporaries 
called Madness in Music. From that moment he 
laboured in a sphere where mortal hearing was of 








no use—his guides were profound harmonic science 
and deep thought. 
OLD SCOTCH TUNES, 
Tho real old Scotch melodies are—to use a 


Northern expression—self-contained ; they begin and 
end their story and their epoch. Like the national 





dances, they portray the manners and customs of 
their time, and unlike the early psalm-tune of the 
Reformation period, they eschew the harmonic 
cadences of that period, and all those melodial tunes 
which grew out of the harmonic system, and which 
are to be found in our early madrigals and little 
part songs. The matter of these melodies—their 
mechanism and progress could be only derived from 
two sources—the leading national instrument ond 
the gamuts of the then one and universal Church 
with which was all that could be called learning 
and artin song. Tho leading instrument was the 
baypipe, and instrument of the oldest church | 
character, being no other than “the organ” so often | 
mentioned in the psalms, and the instrument ac- 
companying the singing of the national sacred odes | 
sung at the great gathering of the Hebrews in the! 
wide courts surrounding the Temple. In referring 
to the real old Scotch songs, let it be understood 
that we mean a much more ancient melody than the 
gentle, soothing, and oftentimes elegant, and 
almost loving tune, that came up in the time of the 
unhappy and unfortunate Queen Mary. This 
peculiar melody, and which has had its endless 
parodies and imitations, originated with David 
Rizzio, who being a priest, and the private, and then 
unknown, confessor of the Queen, was perfectly well 
skilled in music, and knew how to handle it in a way 
most agreeable to his Royal Mistress. His airs were 
court ayres for the lute, not the popular, wild 
and stirring outbreaks blown out of the bagpipe 
and following in its frame-work the gamut of 
this instrument. 





The Scotch possessed from time 
immemorial the music of their race—the dance 
and the war song, neither of which bore any 
characteristics of the Oriental learning manifested 
in the nicer divisions of the gamut, and which their 
peculiar instrument was unfitted to use. These 
nicer and smaller divisions had been discouraged 
by the primitive fathers of the then one Church, and 
in this regard the bagpipe was a truly orthodox in- 
strument, and proper for use in the sanctuary. The 
old tune, the real ancient melody, is commonly in the 
minor mode with the whole tone below ‘ taken in,” 
as the Greeks termed it, which at once made a decent 
series of tetrachords, and enabled the composer to 
securo a wide berth for his melody, and good ca- 
dential points independent of the now necessary 
leading tone. In looking back for the oldest tunes 


we must look for the oldest war song and dance, and | 


the tune that was used in celebration of the grand 
anniversary of the Baal festival—that of the May- 
pole—a feast-day as old as the times of the Delage, 
and from all time in England one of the chief and 
merriest of gaudy days. Even in these days we 
have the god of the grove carried about the streets 
with a vacant aperture, from which in olden times 
appeared tho original May-pole. It is a mooted 
question whether the English have a real native tune 
for this dance on the first of the merry month 
of May: that which served for some time is said 
not to bo of Anglican make, but an Oriental dance 
adopted by the Spaniards and introduced into 
this country, Our musicians looked down upon 
the open air and almost antediluvian ceremonies of 
the May-day, and contented themselves with com- 
posing vocal harmony music in honour of Mariana 
and her court, and thus the street music was left to 
take care of itself. Where there is no learning there 
is neither liberty nor discipline. All are masters, 
there are no pupils, no law, and nothing that will 
last. ‘ The wandering minstrel" knew his art and 
something more, for he was bard as well as instru: 





mentalist, But when the minstrel lost his shield 


and sword, his cap, jacket, mantle, collar, and 
trousers, the learning disappeared, all scholarship 
vanished with the academical habiliments, and 
music ceased to be properly represented. 

With the Scotch as a rule the old tune is a genuine 
thing, one of native growth, full of jumps and jerks, 
apparently one of the strangest make and of the 
wildest disorder, but it comes out all right ; is under- 
stoed of the common people, and satisfies the 
most fastidious of critical ears. It is only dull and 
incomprehensible when allied to modern harmony. 
Like the old ecclesiastical chant it has a spirit of its 
own, and declines all admixture with the systems of 
modern schoolmen. Like the ‘‘ Old Hundredth”’ it 
becomes wretched and miserable in the straight 
jacket, in the legitimate humdrum of organist 
psalmody. Give the melody to the tenors 


ee ee 


and let the choir men and choir boys sing their 
proper parts— 
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the tune is of a fixed and bright spirit, and of credit 
to its maker and harmoniser. Neither the national 
air nor the dance can be put into harness of this sort. 
The metrical psalm tune of the Reformers was a 
growth from the schemata of the melodies in the 
Old Church, and it is full of life and spirit. The pro- 
gression as a rule is to the next tone, easy to sing, 
the form bold and spirited, and the choir parts pure 
and transparent. The great masters engaged in 
this enterprise—that of winning the people by music 
they must like and could sing—knew better than to 
compose in a dull or tame manner. There was repe- 
tition of phrase, and so there must be if the mass of 
the pubile are to sing, and as to cadence, there are 
no more cadences now than then. Modern harmony 
is merely the discovery of smaller relations within 
the broad divisions of the harmonical field, and has 
no place in chants or hymn tunes. The inner 
parts of these little things must be of few tones and 
few changes; and if hymn tunes are to move as fast 
as chants, their choir parts must be written like the 
choir parts in the chants of the old composers, broad 
and open, simple and clear, and with little change. 
With the old song or dance the remove is almost 
confined to the fifth and fourth, to the third and the 
tone below or above. Of course any two whole tones 
lying next to one another each have a major chord, 
are subdominant or dominant or the reverse, and 
this succession with that of the sixth with minor 
triad to fifth with major will harmonise any old tune 
however erratic or perplexing. The old Scotch tunes 
will always please, the only drawback that has been 
against them is the passion for modern arrange- 
ments. Leave them alone in their marked and 
striking character, with just so much of chord as 
will carry them on, and they address themselves to 
all ears and satisfy all tastes. We are glad to find 
they are again occupying so much of the public 
attention. 
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A POLICE-RIDDEN COMMUNITY. 





We do not anticipate much relief to theatre-goers 
inconvenienced by the Licensing Act, from Colonel 
Henderson's promise to talk the matter over with 
Mr. Bruce, It is questionable whether any mild 
pointing out of anomalies and injuries will succeed 
in touching the present Home Secretary. Nothing 
short of open defiance and a threat of force appears 
to move that singular minister. To mere argument 
he is adamant; but before loud-mouthed abuse he 
collapses altogether. Now of all tyrants a feeble 
tyranny is the most irritating; and the annoyance 
of the respectable victuallers and thirsty playgoers 
is doubtless intensified by the reflection that if 
they were only to break into open reyolt and defy 





police and Government altogether, they would pro- 
bably gain their ends. Such a course is of course 
unpopular with decent people, but it is no less 
annoying to see the roughs and blackguards in 
Hyde Park treated with consideration, while for 
peaceful folks in search of food and drink there ig 
only a Draconian law. As for Colonel Henderson's 
excuses and suggestions to the deputation who: 
waited upon him on Monday, they are alike 
ridiculously weak. He advised managers to close 
their theatres earlier, in order to please the 
employés and the police. No doubt their high- 
nesses the police would be pleased to signify 
their approval if theatres shut up at_ten or half-past 
ten o'clock. But the public liking has some little 
weight with managers, and we gravely doubt that the 
public would care to pay the same money for a 
shorter entertainment, even to earn the light of the 
countenance of Scotland Yard. As itis, the chief 
feature of the playbill #s not introduced till eight or 
half-past eight o’clock. Society dines later and later, 
and the manager must wait for his stalls. A play 
of any pretensions at all is not over until half-past 
ten, and then there is the afterpiece, without which 
pit and gallery would consider themselves defrauded: 
On first nights (and first nights are frequent) the 
inevitable delays often stretch the conclusion of the 
play to the very verge of twelve, and then comes the 
bustle, the crowding, the disappointment and an- 
noyance consequent upon this new Act. By Colonel 
Henderson’s own admission the benefit of the Act 
had been nil. ‘He had been informed,” says the 
reporter, ‘‘that the new Act had not made much 
difference in their receipts ’’—meaning publicans’ 
receipts. In other words people spend as much at 
tavern bars before twelve o’clock now as they used 
to spend before one o’clock. Therefore as much 
drink is consumed, but there is less time to consume 
itin. Ergo the amount of drunkenness has not de- 
creased, but has if anything increased. Itis obvious 
that the shorter time you are allowed to gulp down 
a stated amount of alcohol, the greater is the chance 
of intoxication. Colonel Henderson might make 
interesting experiments with tumblers of toddy on 
the police, so as to fortify himself with statistics. 
Let Pleaceman X be required to swallow his toddy 
steaming, while Pleaceman Y is allowed an hour to 
assimilate his. In the one case the intelligent officer 
will be found with flushed face and a somewhat con- 
fused brain; while sober Y at the end of his 
repast will hardly be aware that he has taken any- 
thing at all. And as policemen are authoritatively 
exempted from moral restraint in the exercise of 
their duty, nobody would object to their being’made 
drunk now and then for the purpose of moral 
statistics. 

The now Act is a hopeless muddle from beginning 
to end. Its restrictions are oppressive, its benefits 
avowedly insignificant. Even its mitigant clauses 
are used as sparingly as possible. The Chief Com- 
missioner remarked that ‘‘ under the exemption 
clause he was bound to do something, therefore (oh 
logic of the Force!) he did as little as possible by 
granting only a few licenses.” The tyranny is exer- 
cised to its full extent, the mercies made as sparse 
as can be. Magistrates condemn it from the 
bench, sober folk dislike it for its dragooning spirit, 
drunkards despise it for its inefficiency. To en- 
force it with full rigour is found impossible, while to 
mitigate it is to create unfair monopolies. Why for 
instance should the Albion Hotel, the Queen’s Head, 
the Enterprise, and the Gaiety Restaurant be chosen 
over their fellows—the Somerset, for instance, and 
the Coach-and-Horses? Of course the apparent 
favouritism—even if no real favouritism exists— 
creates a host of dislikes. People remark that at 
the first-named house a worthy magistrate of the 
neighbourhood is occasionally seen, and forthwith 
draw absurd conclusions. ‘Ob, the police know 
better than interfere there; his Worship goes 
there.” Now the good magistrate takes his harm- 
less supper with that decorum which even a sans- 
culotte must respect, but the very exemption that 
the house enjoys is set down to some sinister 
partiality. In this manner is the law bronght into 


disrespect, and ceases to exert a moral force. A 
little more tinkering and wo shall have the 
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ridiculous bond jide test applied to playgoers, and 
we shall have a crucial question put to every tavern- 
visitor after theatre-hours. We commend this 
notion to Mr. Bruce and the police. Let the public 
nouses be exempted all round the theatres; let 
managers be required to issue certificates of attend- 
ance to the audience, and let a stalwart constable 
be placed at every tavern-door to require the pro- 
duction of these checks ere admission is accorded. 
So shall the triumph of the gendarmerie be com- 
plete, and England take the position to which she 
is tending, as the most policeriddgn nation, in small 
social matters, on the face of the earth. 








WELSH CHORAL SOGIETIES. 





To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—I shall feel obliged if you will allow me to 
state in reply to an article in your last number, that 
the Welsh Choirs have no intention whatever of 
withdrawing from the competitions at the Crystal 
Palace next year. You remark that a ‘sullen shy- 
ness is making itself felt, which at present amounts 
only to reluctance, but which hereafter may strengthen 
to positive refusal on the part of Wales to compete at 
Sydenham except on her own terms.” The purpose 
of my letter to Mr. Willert Beale (to which you 
allude) was to suggest that a prize should be offered 
for choirs of working men, with a view to encourago 
the study of Choral Music among all classes of the 
population. This letter and the article upon itin 
the Carnarvon Herald quoted by you, has probably 
given rise to the rumour of hesitation on the part of 
the Welsh Choirs. Such an idea has never been 
entertained by them for one moment, and I have no 
doubt whatever that they will in every way maintain 
the reputation they so honourably won last season. 
You say that ‘the South Wales choir having won 
its ‘first heat’ (through a walk over) is not entitled 
to object to finish the race under similar conditions, 
but with the possibility of some antagonist’s appear- 
ance.” It is certainly true that the race was a ‘ walk- 
over’ but this was not the fault of my countrymen, 
who came to contest the prize against all comers— 
and I have no doubt whatever they will do so again 
next year. As for their “ fighting shy,” there is no 
foundation for the rumour, and if anything would 
prevent “hesitation” it would be the very high 
praise of the Welsh Choirs, which my letter to Mr. 
Willert Beale elicited from that gentleman, and the 
generous manner in which their abilities were ac- 
knowledged by the London press.—I remain, truly 
yours, Brinuey Ricwanps. 

St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, 

Kensington, Nov 4th. 





THE MAID OF ATHENS. 





To tne Eprror. 

Srr,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of £17 19s. 
from M. Gounod on behalf of the Maid of Athens. 
This amount is the profit total on the sale of the 
song ‘* Maid of Athens,”’ which M. Gounod has very 
generously contributed to Mrs. Black’s assistance. 
It seems strange, and is lamented by M. Gounod, 


that there should not be more profit forthcoming 
from this well-known song, when others of his 
composing have brought in no less than £600 in |is granted to certain houses, the Commissioner of 
I am authorised by M. Gounod to lay 
these matters before you and the public, and to 
assure them that all ensuing profit from the sale 
of this song will be devoted to Mrs. Black’s relief, 
who should at least claim an equal interest in this 
country with other individuals worthy of sympathy 


one year. 


and help. 


Mrs. Weldon writes me (with permission to 
publish), “I am much disappointed, on consult- 
ing with the publisher, Mr. Goddard, to find there 
is only £17 19s. to send to Mrs. Black from the sale 
(M. Gounod gets no other profit) of ‘ Maid of Athens,’ 
We have pushed it more than any other song of M. 
Gounod’s, according to his wish. He sang it at his 
own concert in the hope of getting a sale for it (the 
only time he ever sang in public); I sang it at 


same purpose, but scarcely an English newspaper 
has mentioned it, or, if at all, has disparaged a song, 
one of the most beautiful as it is one of the easiest 
of Gounod’s songs, and as not a single English pro- 
fessional singer has sung it, or ever does sing a song 
on which M. Gounod gets royalty, the result is 
meagre. M. Gounod is sorry to have to send Mrs. 
Black so paltry a sum, which should have been 
several hundred pounds under fair circumstances.” 
The further profit from the sale of the song will 
be sent through me to Mrs. Black. 

Hin. 8. Scuvnress-Youna. 
Knowlings, Bovey Tracey, South Devon. 


{M. Gounod has illustrated for the millionth time 
the folly of reckoning eggs as chickens. As he 
intended, however, to give away at least Six Hun- 
dred Pounds, possibly he might supplement the 
dole by a slight percentage from his other Songs. 
Certainly something is due to Mrs. Black for blighted 
hopes.—Ep. ] 





MARK TWAIN’S LECTURES. 


To rue Eprror. 

Sin,—With your kind permission, I desire to say 
to those societies in London and other cities of 
Great Britain under whose auspices I have partly 
promised to lecture, that I am called home by a 
cable telegram. I shall spend, with my family, the 
greatest part of next year here, and may be able 
to lecture a month during the autumn upon such 
scientific topics as I know least about, and may 
consequently feel less trammelled in dilating upon. 
—Yours respectfully, Mark Twain. 
Langham Hotel, Nov. 5. 








THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, 
AND ALMANACK FOR 1872. 





To tue Eprror. 


Srr,—Will you allow me to ask your readers to 
lend me their valuable aid in securing the correctness 
and completeness of the Musical Directory for 1873, 
the editorship of which has recently been intrusted 
to me by Messrs. Rudall, Carte and Co. Although 
the work has been placed in my hands at a com- 
paratively late period of the year, I hope with the 
help of the profession to be able to accomplish it 
satisfactorily, and would therefore invite every one 
whose name is omitted from or incorrectly inserted 
in the present edition to supply me at once with all 
necessary information. ‘Those who have not received 
copies of the necessary forms should send me a 
post-card without delay, and they will be forwarded 
by return. As the book is now in the press, no 
time should be lost.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, CuarLes Macxeson. 
Office of the Musical Directory, 
20, Charing Cross, 8.W., Noy. 5th, 1872. 








EARLY CLOSING FOR THEATRES. 
To tHe Eprror. 

Sir,—I see that at an interview between Colonel 

Henderson and some publicans who are jealous of 

the privilege to continue open till one o’clock which 


Police made the suggestion that the publicans 
should try to get all the theatrical managers to 


have their performances over by eleven o'clock. As 
a frequent theatre and opera goer, I beg emphati- 


stay for the concluding farce. 


present late hours. 


cally to support the suggestion. In the case of 
theatres, I think it of less importance, because at 
most houses, the principal piece is generally over 
by about that time, and few regular theatre-goers 
But as a resident in 
the country and a very frequent opera goer, I, and 
many others like me, suffer very much from the 
It is not only or even princi- 
pally because I do not get home till onein the 
morning, that I complain :—it is because all the 
operas most worth seeing are so long that a country 
visitor ig hardly ever able to see more than two-|minimum,—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


a 


train at Waterloo at 12, I must leave the theatro 
very soon after 11. 80; and the consequence is that 
though I have seen “ Faust” nearly thirty times, I 
have never been able to see the last act but three 
times, and then at some afternooh performances. 
In the case of many other operas, ‘ Robert,” 
‘“* Favorita,” “ Tell,” ** The Huguenots,” “ Don 
Giovanni,” &c., things are even worse. I only 
reside twelve miles from town and can get up and 
down in half an hour: but here, and I dare- 
say in many other places similarly situated, this 
peculiarity is so well known that I have often heard 
persons say, ‘Oh! I don’t care to go to the opera, 
because last time I went I had to leave when it was 
half over.” 
Would it not be worth while for some manager to 
make a bid for the patronage of country visitors by 
arranging for the opera to begin half an hour earlier, 
say on extra nights. I am quite sure that the num- 
ber of persons who come up from the suburban places 
to visit the theatres is enormously in excess of the 
visitors to the opera: and this, I believe, not because 
the theatre is more attractive to them, but simply 
because they can there see all they go to see, and get 
back at a reasonable hour. Hoping some manager 
will try some suggestion.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Rusticus. 
Kingston-on-Thames, Noy. 6th, 1872. 





SUNDAY ART EXHIBITIONS. 


—_— — 


To tue Epitor. 


Srr,—It appears from your journal of tho Ist inst., 
that a “crowded meeting,” of Peckham wiseacres 
have agreed that the opening of the British Museum, 
&e., on Sundays would be a national violation of the 
Fourth Conimandment, deprive the attendants of 
one day's rest in the week, and prepare the way for 
the opening of every gallery, &c., throughout the 
country, and give sanction and impetus to Sunday 
labour in many departments of trade to the injury 
of the working classes. Presuming all this to be 
true instead of false, as I believe it to be, how comes 
it to pass that the Greenwich Painted Hall, the 
Galleries at Hampton Court Palace, and the Royal 
Rooms at Windsor Castle have been opened ad- 
vantageously to the public at a certain hour on Sun- 
days for more than thirty years, as I can personally 
testify? Why should it be more sinful for a working 
man to view the Elgin Marbles than the portraits 
of the Mistresses of King Charles II,—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, Cun, Cooxs, 
London, Novy. 4th, 1872. 








ENTR’ACTES. 





To tue Enprror. 


S1r,—I have read the letter in your last impres- 
sion respecting the time usually wasted between the 
acts at theatres. ‘C.J. H.” suggests as a remedy 
to introduce songs and dances. Permit me to point 
out to your correspondent that such a course would 
not only sadly interfere with the consecutive interest 
of any play being performed at the time, and there- 
by act most detrimentally, but the management 
would be compelled to increase the number of per- 
formers, while the audience would probably com- 
plain that they had no time for refreshment—a 
matter, it would appear, of no slight importance to 
many. The comparison between an ordinary play 
and a pantomime is altogether beside the question, 
and does not argue a very exalted standard of 
appreciation on the part of the ‘ people,” upon 
whose opinion ‘‘ 0. J. H.” appears to set such value. 
“0, J. H.” writes as one who looks upon the stage 
as a matter of mere amusement, never once perhaps 
thinking that the drama is usually considered to 
take a far higher position, and its representatives to 
belong to those whose lives are devoted to the 
furtherance of high art. A far more practical 
suggestion would be to urge upon managers the 
necessity of shortening those intervals to a 








Benedict’s concert, and at Brussels and Spa for the 


thirds of one, For instance, as I have to catch a 
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MOSCHELES IN LONDON. 

The life of Moscheles edited by his widow from 
letters and journals, has made its appearance in 
Germany. His opinion of London and musical 
society is contained in the following extracts. 

Moscheles did not know, nor could he ever 
dream, that London was to be his second home. 
Here, in the metropolis of the great island kingdom, 
as just before in the world’s city Paris, he plunged, 
full of youthful fire, into the midst of the musical 
and salon life. He wanted, above all, to hear and 
to be heard; and London offered him as many 
opportunities as Paris. Artists on his instrument, 
like J. B. Cramer, F. Ries, Kalkbrenner, stepped 
into the lists with him; men like Clementi sat 
among the judges. (Moscheles at that time played 
hy preference on the Clementi pianos, which bore 
the name of Clementi and Co., and this name was 
a guarantee of the goodness of the instruments, 
although the business of the house was carried on 
by the two brothers Collard.) 

OF his colleague Cramer Moecholes writes:— 
“He murmurs his Mozart and his own Mozart-like 
compositions without any ill-will to me and my 
bravura; nay, both in public and in private he 
pays me the sincerest tribute of recognition, which 
I with equal sincerity return. Iam a friend in his 
family, and am very grateful to him for the interest 
which he bestows on my public appearance and the 
preparation for it. Crameris witty and entertain, 
ing and, like many who are gifted in that way, 
cuttingly satirical ; he does not even spare his own 
infirmities, but jeers at his propensity for spirituous 
drinks, saying of a suspicious purple vein that 
winds around over his nose : ‘C'est Bacchus qui m’a 
mis son pouce ld ; ce diable de Bacchus!’ He speaks 
French from choice, having long lived in France ; 
and in his character and manner he shows that he 
has spent a portion of his youth in that country.” 
He had married his beautiful first wife in her 
earliest youth, but after her death he formed a 
second matrimonial tie, which remained a happy 
one in the evening of his life. For many years 
they lived together on a pension paid him by the 
house of Cramer, Beale & Co. ‘Asa warning,” 
the journal goos on, “I will here mention, that 
Cramer is one of the most passionately addicted of 
snuff-takers. Good housewives declare that the 
floor has to be cleaned after every visit of the great 
master; while I as a pianist can never forgive him 
for disfiguring his aristocratic long and slender 
fingers, with their beautifully formed nails, by the 
use of the brown weed; indeed so immoderate is 
his use of it that it not seldom causes the keys to 
stick. Those slender, well-formed fingers play 
legato admirably; they glide from one key to 
another with a binding continuity, avoiding octave 
and staccato passages wherever it is possible- 
Cramer sings on the piano so as almost to turn a 
Mozart Andante into a vocal movement; I must 
reprove the liberty he takes of weaving in his own 
often quite trivial embellishments.” Farther on 
we read: “ His newly composed Sonata in D minor 
delights me greatly, and our bond of friendship 
knits itself more firmly through the honest praise 
which I bestow on him for it.” 

About Ries he writes: “I also have very happy 
musical hours with Ferdinand Ries ; for I eagerly 
seized the opportunity to make the acquaintance of 
the man whose C-sharp minor Concerto I had per- 
formed in public in Vienna.” One wished con- 
tinually to hear the other, each taking’ delight in 
the other's earlier and newest works, and combin- 
ing their forces in trying over four-hand pieces. 
Their great reverence for Beethoven, whose pupil 
Ries was, must have drawn them to each other and 
formed a lasting bond of friendship between them. 
Ries at that time played no more in public; he 
devoted himself entirely to teaching and to com- 
position. Both gave him gold and honour, so that 
already in the year 1824 he retired, a well-to do 
man and a respected artist, upon an estate in the 
neighbourhood of Bonn. There too he composed 
much, and his piano pieces, especially the Sonatas 








with violin, were great favourites both in Vienna 


and in other musical German cities. But in his 
orchestral works he was not more successful than 
Clementi. Symphonies by both of them were 
brought out in the London Philharmonic Concerts 
with no succeas at all; they vanished from the 
repertoire leaving no trace, nor could they estab- 
lish a home for themselves in other countries. 

Moscheles spent most of his leisure hours with 
Kalkbrenner, the harp-player Dizi, and the music- 
dealer Latour, a partner in the house of Chappell, 
“ Dizi,” he relates, ‘has a most charming house 
in Crabtree near London; a pleasant trip upon the 
Thames takes you there; and as the heavy city 
air torments me and causes me an ugly headache 
such as I never knew before, Dizi and his wife per- 
suade me into frequent visits, placing a friendly 
sleeping chamber at my service.”” There too were 
Kalkbrenner and Latour domesticated as familiar 
guests, and there was music-making to their 
heart’s content. Dizi was a clever artist on his 
instrument; Latour a zealous piano teacher as 
well as composer of little pieces, which were 
published by his own firm, And Kalkbrenner? 
The world knows him as one of the most brilliant 
virtuosos of his times, and Moscheles also cele- 
brates him as the “‘ Octave-hero;” but he knew him 
already in Vienna as a light, honey-sweet man, 
little to be depended on, in social intercourse not 
disagreeable, unfit for friendship. . . . ‘We 
often play four-hands together, show each other 
our compositions and live as comrades in ourart. I 
honour in him the Octave-hero, although I can only 
regard his way of playing octave passage with tho 
loose wrist asinjurious.” Inanother place we read; 
“The Logier system (which sets two scholars to 
practising the same piece) receives some attention 
here, and I am glad at Kalkbrenner’s desire, who 
praises it very much, to have it practically ex- 
pounded to me by the meritorious inventor and 
his skilful wife. Would I like to adopt it? I 
think not. The mind should practise more than 
the fingers; that’s the main thing.” At that time 
the greatest variety of magnates in Art thronged 
intoLondon. There was Kiesewetter, the excellent 
violinist, the very great Mara and the still greater 
Catalani, besides Dragonetti, who for many years 
splendidly maintained the first place as Contra. 
bassist. ‘The latter was an original of the purest 
water. Moscheles relates of him: ‘‘In his saloon 
in Leicester Square he has a great assemblage of 
various puppets sitting, among them a female 
Moor. When a visitor comesin he tells this or that 
one of the ladies to make room for him so that he 
may come nearer ; and of his nearer acquaintances 
he inquires whether his favourite puppets look 
better or worse since their last visit, and other 
nonsense of the sort. He takes a terrible deal of 
snuff out of a gigantic snuff box, and has alsoa 
gigantic collection of other boxes. The strangest 
thing about him, though, is his speech,—a regular 
gibberish, in which his native Bergamasco is 
mingled with bad French and still worse Eng- 
lish.” 

In the first days of his stay there Moscheles 
went to His Majesty’s ‘heatre (Haymarket), and 
was not a little astonished at the burthensome 
etiquette which requires one to appear in shoes 
and stockings, and of course in dress coat and 
white cravat. ‘It was well that, for the first 
time, I chanced to hear only the “Turco in Italia,” 
with its light and shallow music, for now I could 
give myself up with full delight to the superb 
singing of a Camporese, an Ambrogetti, and from 
my parterre seat feast my eyes on the brilliant 
company in the boxes. The circle of charmingly 
beautiful ladies in elegant toilet and splendid 
jewellery, under a light almost as clear as day, 
seemed like a dazzling wreath of sunbeams.” 

The English operas, which were given at Drury 
Lane, interested him very much; especially the 
singer Braham, whose wonderfully beautiful tenor 
had acquired a peculiar enamel through the culti- 
vation given him by his friend Mdme. Camporese. 
Most of the other singers he finds excellently 
schooled, only Miss Wilson, the prima donna, less 
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attractive, and the visitors of the Drury Lano 
Theatre less elegant and fashionable than those of 
the Italian opera. 

Descending the theatrical scale, he now visited 
the Surrey in the City and there saw a melodrama 
to set one’s hair on end, finding it unedifying; but 
on a later evening, in a proper concert hall, the 
Argyle Rooms, he enjoyed the capital representa. | 
tion of a small French troop, supported by the 
nobility at its own expense for its own enjoyment. 
Astley’s Theatre was giving ‘‘Gil Blas’ with great 
splendour and applause, and there also his friends 
took him. They also led him to Hyde Park, at the 
fashionable promenade hour. In his journal he 
remarks: ‘‘ My admiration of the splendid horses 
and equipages, of the beauties indolently leaning 
back in their barouches, and the bold Amazons on 
spirited horses, could not prevent mo from recalling 
Byron’s words: 

‘Those vegetable puncheons called Parks, 

With neither fruit nor flower to satisfy 

Even a bee’s slight munchings.’ 
for anything more bald, more destitute of tree or 
shrub than this Hyde Park, I never met.” In 
later years he found an opportunity to feast himself 
on parks adorned with flowers andinfinitely beauti- 
fied. 

As of the things worth seeing in Paris, so too of 
London with its often described lights and shadows 
its art collections, &c., the journal gives but passing 
notice; not even once does he dwell upon his ac- 
quaintance with the famous painters Géricault and 
Rochard. Music occupies him wholly, and he care- 
fully notes down all his great and small experiences 
in this domain. 

May 28. “Under Kiesewetter’s direction, in the 
Philharmonic Concert, they gave Beethoven’s Pas- 
toral Symphony, worthily executed, only the thun- 
dering kettle drums with a disturbing effect; Aria 
from ‘Titus’ by Miss Goodall; violin quartet by 
Mozart, played by Spagnoletti, Lindley ; 'Terzet 
from ‘Idomeneo,’ sung by Mdme. Salmon, Miss 
Goodall, W. Begrez; Overture to ‘Lodoiska.’ 
second part: Symphony in D by Mozart; Air from 
‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ charmingly sung by Mdme, 
Salmon; Septet for harp and string instruments 
(Dragonetti bass, Bochsa harp); Aria sung by 
Begrez; Overture to ‘Egmont.’ The ensemble 
peices of this concert went with especial precision.” 
May 30. “Heard the distinguished flute-playet 
Tulou in his own concert (Argyle Rooms). A med- 
ley of vocal pieces by Mdmes. Goodall, Vestris, 
Camporese, Salmon, Sig. Ambrogetti and others. 
Mdlle. Buchwald, a very brave pupil of Kalk- 
brenner, played a Septet by him.” 








A New, York paper informs its readers that one of 
the novelties of the day is a cut-glass decanter with 
a musical box in the bottom of it, ingeniously cased 
in opaque glass. The movement made to pour out 
wine starts the music, and selections from the best 
operas are exquisitely played. 








BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 





J B. CRAMER & C0.’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET, 
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N E W Vio Aor SB 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 





‘VEL ES 


“@ALATE A.” 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


BY 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, KG. 


* 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 
JI. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J. B,. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in 





L2 12s, Gd, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 


£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* The samo full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrament as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 

207 & 209, 


BEGENT PIREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

OOD <ttidiinrhidsesdouses 12 12 0 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 0O 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
ONS Pere seeks acivastica ath 1 oO 0 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 0 O 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 O 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 82 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 0 0 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 


Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 O 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

Tremolo) ..ccocsssse eooe 88 0 O 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXtTA) .ccccervcccccces cooee 40 0 O 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
BIB) oo vb cin de secetceses 60 0 O 

9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, vurrhend- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ........... 40 “ 
9b.—EHight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ........... . 4 a 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ‘ss 
9d.—EHight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ,, 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 * 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... ee 


Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 


10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 


Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower .......... +---£100 O O 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower .......ss00+ 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, Oc, Od, 9e, Of, and Og, are in Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATS 
STREET, LONDON; 


And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 





9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and “~ 


-£125 0 0 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNOUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 
No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 

Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 

Forté. sion. Basson. 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNDUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton). s 

J. L. Roeckel 4 

Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 

Brilliant Eyes (Der Schénsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 8 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 

J.G.C. Halley 4 

Curfew, The ..sssecccccccscecceseveseveveel. W. Smith 8 

Dreams Of Home ...ecececesscccccccccessssk. L. Hime 3 

Ever there! Sacred song. Written andcomposed by Linnet 3 

3 

8 

8 


coooem 


Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton),.C. Horn 
I'm thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 
Joy will come To-morrow .. .+..+.++sseee+--0. P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mame. 
Monbelli) .......sccccccescosccvsevescceesA, Lebeau 4 0 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ....++.+++2..+00d- P. Knight 8 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 
Young Mountaineer, (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...ceseessseseee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle, Drasdil) ..........68 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 

I once had _ weet little doll, dear, In G and B flat, 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......ceecesses ee 


Lssvseccmen & @ 
London: J. B, Cramzr & Co, Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards” ...sesssee08 8 0 
Godinette’s Lesson... .. ....s0ceceesGittO sesccccscsecee 8 O 
In he South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
RG WOONS 0606-0} bs dec0de0 6008 doce ve ce chedsece ce BO 
London. J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Choice, in Eflat and G.. .. 1s cccecccccceccccccees 
Thoughts! (Gemsemo): osc.c. 06 00 0c a6 be dg ct ho.9 00 600 
CRT THOS Niven ve Bde bh cn cd cetagneanee es 
SWUNEN -sc:seen:aentiad dete we beudess 
Three Lilies 
Friends ... 


LP > 
coooooco 


+ seeeee oe ee Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........seceseeeseee 4 
Oft l wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” ......... 4 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
llappy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ..........s.ece008 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART, 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ...+seessese+see 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .. ss... cece eeeveees 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
90 Tem) no hep 'isiak babe ne bisbahe dele code eos co oi 
TRE CUR SD OGD 05 so 00 cede ces 2 haste tadee 46 $000 


London: J. B, Cramgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 


aes 


The Flower and the Star PTeIeT OTe e eee eT ee ee ee) 
The above six songs, by the contposer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 
London. J, B, Cramzn & Co., Regent-street, W, 
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Just Published. 
E DE PARIS’'S POLONAISE in A. 
@ Prive 4s. 


CRAMERS’ | 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER, 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London thero 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,,  Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth - Pianofortes . - by CRAMER. 
Sixth ‘ Harmoniums. - by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotiarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxan, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS} 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warcrooms, 64, WEST STREET, Crawers havo 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreet, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srrzet, City. 





London and Brighton, Caaxar and Co, 





|J. B, CRAMER & OO., Wasr Srnzzr, & Wasteas Roan, Daiauros, 


‘ 
, 
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5 Ready, Price One Shilling, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE,” 


Beautifully Illustrated, entitled, 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 


BY B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of ‘ Blade o’ Grass,” ‘“ Grif,” and *‘ Joshua Marvel.” 


INTRODUCTION. 
PART I. 
Come and show your Face, like a Man! | Tottie is ready to tear Old Ben Sparrow Limb from Limb. 
And so the Lad goes on with his Bessie and his Bessie, until One would Here and there are Forget-me-Nots. 
think he has never a Mother in the World. Battledore and Shuttlecock. 
You wore Roses then, Mother! Tottie’s Dream. 
If I did not love her, I would not go away. I can see you now kissing her little Toes. 


With the dawning of a New Year begin a New Life. You alone and my Mother are True; all the rest of the World is False. 


Dear Love, Good-bye! 


PART II. 
They saw upon one of the nearest Peaks a Man standing, with Sunset More precious than Gold, purer than Diamonds, are these sweet and 
Colours all around him. delicate Ways. 
PART III. 
I have come to return you something. | The Man in Possession. 


Softly, sweetly, proceeds the Hymn of Home. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW. BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now Ready, a New and Important Book of Travels, by Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT 
DRAKE, F.R.G.8., &c., entitled 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of Syria, Illustrations, 


Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
‘The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites 
visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there by them.”—Athencum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of J. R. PLANCHE 


(Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 
‘‘ His volumes are both amusing and instructive, and may be honestly recommended, not merely as agreeable and light reading, but as a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the stage.”—TZimes. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF CHNTURY. 








In 2 yols. 8yo. (Now ready. 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER DUMAS. _ By Percy 

FITZGERALD, Author of “‘ The Lives of the Kembles,” “ The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. {Early in November. 
MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne Fenton, Author of “Sor- 

ties from Gib.” With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


PARIS AFTER TWO SIEGES. Notes of a Visit during the 


Armistice and immediately after the Suppression of the Commune. 
By WILLIAM WOODALL. In 1 vol. (Just ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some time 


Governor of Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by Him- 
self in Exile, and published by authority. In 1 vol. 8vo. _ WM we ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By William Harrison Ainsworth, 


Author of “ Rookwood,” “ The Tower of London,” &c. With Illustrations. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Hardy. 838 vols. tite ready. 
AT HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 


‘‘Ombra,” &e. [Now ready. 
“In her latest novel, Mrs. Oliphant has achieved, we think, an unequivocal success.” —Athencum. 


TWO WORLDS of FASHION. | By Calthorpe Strange. sed een, 
The PACE THAT KILLS: a Tale of the Day. By Ll. H. EK. In 8 vols. 


[Now ready. 


ERMA’ 8 ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. By the Author of DOWER. and CURSE. By Jehn Lane Ford, Author of - — 

a Seymour [Now read ennis. 

The. VICAR’S. DAUGHTER: a New Story. By Georee | A WAITING RAGE, By Edmund Yates, Author of ‘ ‘Broken to 
MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, "on Harness,” ‘* Black Sheep,” &c. [Now ready. 
Seaboard Parish,” &e. (This day. “This extremely clever novel.” con Mall Gazette. 

4 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a GORNISH RECTOR. By the late James 
HAMLEY TREGENNA. 2 vols. [Now ready. 
“On the long evenings now approaching, these volumes may be taken up, laid down, and resumed at a reader's pleasure, They are thoroughly 


readable.”—Athenaum. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural Painting of the Dutch 


Be hool. By the Author of ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,” ‘ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In 2 vols. (Now ready. 
‘ This novel is the best prose idyll that we have seen for a long while past. It is a book that might well lie on the table of any well-ordered country- house. 


Re ited as a whole, we repeat that the book f is one of unusual merit in its own special line, full of humour and keen observation.”—Saturday Review. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE | STREET, STRAND. asad 


= a = ae 


Printed and Published by Jamus Swirr, of 66 King- street, Geldcn-oyuare, in the County of - Middlesex. at the printing-foe of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street afvresaid.—Friday, Rov. 8h, 1872 
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